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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The bill providing for a woman’s profes- 
sorship at the State University of Michi- 
gan has become a law. This is the result 
of the movement begun by Mrs. Lucinda 
H. Stone, and seconded by the women’s 
clubs. 


———_—- 9 @&& 


James W. Clarke, editor of the Boston 
Daily Globe, being interviewed recently, 
was asked, ‘* You area woman suffragist,are 
you not?” He replied, ‘Yes, and always 
have been. I have four daughters of my 
own, rapidly approaching womanhood,and 
I think they are as bright, as capable and 
as worthy as the average man’s four sons, 
and ought to have exactly the same chance 
in the world, industrially, socially and 
politically.” Many other fathers think the 
same thing. 


+++ 
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Last week there was mentioned a move 
toward coeducation at Brown University, 
R. I. Similar movements are beginning 
in other venerable universities. At Roch- 
ester, N. Y., a petition for coeducation in 
the University of Rochester has been cir- 
culated, and has received the approval of 
the Ethical Club, the Ignorance Club, the 
Women’s Christian Association,the Female 
Charitable Society, the Citizens’ Educa- 
tional Association and the Women’s Polit- 
tical Club. The petition asks how large a 
sum of money is needed to enable the Uni- 
versity to admit women. It has been 
courteously received, and referred for con- 
sideration to a special committee consist- 
ing of the Rev. Dr. R. 8S. MacArthur, Dr. 
E.M Moore, Sr., John P. Townsend, the 
Rev. Dr. S. W. Duncan and Charles M. 
Williams. The Council of the University 
of the City of New York, which is working 
for a new site, enlarged facilities and in- 
creased endowment, lately decided that 
young women intending to enter the lead- 
ing colleges for women may be admitted 
to take entrance examinations at the Uni- 
versity and to receive certificates in the 
branches passed by them. 





*?e+ 


At the annual convocation next week, at 
Albany, of the Regents of the University of 
New York, that vast corporation composed 
of all the chartered colleges and acade- 
mies of the State, a session will be devoted 
to the higher education of women, Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, ex-president of 
Wellesley College, treating the subject: 
‘‘Coeducation, Separate School or College 
or Annex?” Delegates are expected to 
speak for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Bryn 
Mawr, Harvard and Columbia colleges, and 
Cornell and Syracuse universities. Miss 
Florence M. Cushing, a trustee of Vassar 
College, will open the discussion on the 
effect on health of the higher education of 
women. 





+o 

The Stenographers’ Association of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., admits men and women 
to membership on equal terms. It was 
organized February 17, 1890, and now has 
nearly 200 members, a large majority of 
whom are women. They occupy a new 
three-story club house, with reception and 
practice rooms, a library and other apart- 
ments comfortably furnished. Last week 





they gave a formal house-warming, at 


which Mayor Chapin figured as the most 
distinguished guest. The mayor made 
a pleasant speech, and, in referring to the 
fact that the majority of the association’s 
members were ladies, he is reported as de- 
claring that “the had heard much of the 
woman's rights movement during the last 
twenty years. He knew that the direct 
attempt to make the softer sex willing to 
exercise the right of voting had been a 
failure, but in collateral ways the idea 
had met with great success. It had so en- 
larged the number of avenues of self-sup- 
port that the question was discussed 
whether it would eventually be worth a 
woman’s while to marry. His Honor's 
own opinion was that any one who had 
once acquired the art of writing short- 
hand ought to feel independent enough for 
anything.” The mayor means well, but 
has evidently been too busy of late to hear 
of Wyoming and Kansas. 

The index to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
for the last year (1890) is now ready, and 
will be sent to any subscriber who wishes 
to bind the JOURNAL, upon receipt of a 
two-cent stamp. 








+o 
Portland, Me., has just set up a soldiers’ 
monument with the simple words: ‘‘Port- 
land to her sons who died for the Union.” 
The figure is of heroic size, and represents 
a woman robed as a Roman matron, laurel 
crowned, and bearing sword and shield. 
Hitherto, Maine has never been willing to 
grant the smallest shred of political rights 
to woman. But now, since it has exalted 
her as the representative of success in 
battle, it may think it worth while to wel- 
come her to the ballot. Let us hope so. 
*o*¢ 


The indignation of the better part of the 
British public against the Prince of Wales 
in the matter of the baccarat scandal con- 
tinues to be expressed in no uncertain 
terms. One of the English papers, the 
Star, says: ‘The Prince of Wales is the 
male head of his race. The women of his 
house are virtuous, self-restrained and re- 
liant. The English people throughout the 
world want the men to be more like the 
women of this royal line.” This recalls 
the remark made some years ago by an 
intelligent woman who had watched the 
different behavior of the men and the wom- 
en of the royal family, that it was a great 
pity the crown had not been entailed in 
the female line instead of in the male. The 
Dominion W. C. T. U. of Canada, at its 
recent annual meeting, passed the follow- 
ing significant resolution: ; 

Resolved, That in the present sorrowful and 
grievous crisis in the career of the Heir Apparent, 
through which reproach is brought upon a reign 
pure with the light of morality and wifely vir- 


tues, our sympathies, loyalty and prayers are 
with Her Majesty the Queen, and we fervently 





hope and pray that her reign may be prolonged | 


for many years of purity, peace and honor, as 


the fitting sovereign of an empire in which the | 


Bible and the home are the mightiest safeguards 
of the State. 





*e+ 
Among the resolutions passed by the 
Dominion W. C. T. U. of Canada, at its 
recent annual meeting, were the following: 


That, in view of the fact that women have 
been placed upon the school boards in parts of 
Great Britain and the United States and Canada, 
and that they have shown their fitness for this 
position, we would respectfully urge that women 
be made eligible for office and represented upon 
the school boards of every part of our Dominion. 

This Union confidently believes that the time 
has come when it should take steps to secure the 
full franchise for women, and would urge the 
thorough circulation of the petitions which are 
already in our hands for the enfranchisement of 
women, and also urge that the provincial Unions 
petition for provincial franchise. 


Resolutions were also passed in favor of 
raising the age of protection for girls, of 
placing a woman on the committee for 
preparing the international series of Sun- 
day school lessons, and in favor of an 
equal standard of morals for men and 
women. A committee was appointed to 
correspond with associations of women 
throughout the Dominion, for the purpose 
of calling a council of women about the 
time of the next meeting of the Dominion 
w.c. T.U., **That all women coéperating 
for religious, philanthropic or edficational 
work may join hands for all branches of 
good work on which all can agree.” Miss 
Frances Willard was present, and made an 
eloquent address on social purity. 


e+ 


The fund for busts of Mrs. Stanton and 
Miss Anthony, to be made by Miss Ade- 
laide Johnson, of Washington, D. C., must 
be raised by Oct. 15, 1891, if the busts are 
to be completed in time for the World’s 
Fair. Contributions may be sent to Mrs. 
L. H. Miller, Secretary District W. S. A., 
1308 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Mrs. J. M. Flower was appointed a 
member of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, a few days ago, by Mayor Washburn. 
Mrs. Flower was a teacher in early life. 
She has since been prominently identified 
in Chicago with the training school for 
nurses, the kindergartens, and with all the 
reform work of the Woman’s Club, of 
which last year she was the president. The 
Inter-Ocean says: 

She really succeeds Mrs. Ellen Mitchell, 
of the South Side. The latter did remark- 
ably good work on the board during the 
earlier part of the term, but for some 
months she has been an invalid. Although 
greatly improved, and in a fair way to re- 
cover, she is still far from being a well 
woman. The selection of Mrs. Flower 
was undoubtedly the best that could have 
been made. 





THE COLLEGE WOMAN. 


The girl graduate has not carried off all 
the honors awarded her sex during this 
commencement season. The middle-aged 
woman has her day as well. 

Mrs. Gertrude Bowen, whose husband, 
the Rey. William C. Bowen, former presi- 
dent of the Bordentown (N. J.) Female 
College, died recently, has been appointed 
president of the college by the Board of | 
Council. 

Mrs. Georgia Kendrick, of Poughkeepsie, | 
N. Y., wife of the late Rev. Dr. Kendrick, | 
has been elected lady principal of Vassar 
College. 

Miss Ella Sabin, Superintendent of 
Schools at Portland, Oregon, and a grad- 
uate of the Wisconsin State University, 
has accepted the principalship of Downer 
College, at Fox Lake, Wis., at a salary of 
$3,000. Downer College was formerly 
called the Wisconsin Female College, but 
the name was changed at the request of 
Judge Downer, of Milwaukee, who left it 
property valued at $70,000. He was pres- | 
ident of the board of trustees for many 
years. Mrs. Downer also left the college 
a large bequest. 

At least two baccalaureate sermons were 
preached by women this year.—one at 
Swarthmore College Pa., by the Dean, | 
Mrs. Elizabeth Poweil Bond, the other at | 
the Central Academy of Plainfield, Ind., 
by Mrs. Mary F. Moon, pastor of the 
Friends’ church at that place. Both insti- 
tutions are coeducational. 

At Syracuse (N. Y.) University, which, 
as Genesee College, admitted women by 
the terms of its charter, and graduated a 
woman in its first class in 1853, Mrs. Belva 
A. Lockwo.d was the orator of the alumni. 
Her subject was the conservative force of | 
the college and university, with some com- 
ments upon university extension. Mrs. 
Lockwood graduated from this institution 
thirty-four years ago. 

At the Rockford (Ill.) Seminary, Miss 
M. A. Jordan, of Smith College, delivered 
an address before the graduates on ‘The | 
Literary Aspect of the Civil War.” At | 
Lasselle Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., 
Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson delivered a | 
critical address before the almunz and | 
friends upon ‘‘Women of Dr. Johnson’s 
Time.” At Ingham University, Le Roy, | 
N. Y., Rev. Annis F. Eastman, of Canan- 
daigua, gave an address on ‘‘Culture.” 

At Central College, Ky., the degree of 
A. B. was conferred on three married wo- 
men: Mrs. Mary N. Rout, Mrs. Caroline 
Y. Douglas and Mrs. E. H. Rutherford. 
This singular event in a college for men 
was explained by President Young, who 
said that formerly daughters of professors | 
had the right to study with the classes and | 
graduate. These ladies of high degree | 
had done so years ago, and it was but | 
tardy justice to grant them their diplomas. 
On ingiuring, it was learned that these | 
ladies had graduated uader President | 
Breckinridge, who had declared that they 
should not have their degrees so long as | 
he lived. F. M. A. 
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“SUFFRAGE STRAWS.’’ 





The evolution of sentiment in favor of 
woman suffrage in places in the South, is 
as encouraging as it is surprising. It 
springs up readily in response to occa- 
sion. The press and people declare, with 
all the luxuriance of Southern speech, that 
they want nothing of the heresy ; yet when 
it actually comes among them, they accept 
it with a grace that indicates that the 
South belongs to the women who take it. | 
Witness the courteous, cordial reception of 

| 
| 
| 





Miss Willard and of Mrs. Zerelda G. Wal- 
lace on their lecture tours io the South; of 
Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall when they spoke on wo- 
man suffrage / ew Orleans during the 


Exposition of 85; of the National 


W.C. T. U. Convention and its franchise 
department at Atlanta last November, and 
of the women’s vote recently, in the town 
of Harriman, Tenn. Then there was the 
introduction and support of the woman 


Constitutional Conventions of Mississippi 
and Kentucky last year. 

In Tennessee, Mrs. L. C. French, of 
Knoxville, in her capacity of State organ- 
izer for the W. C. T. U., has been holding 
meetings, at which she presents all the de- 
partments of the Union’s work, including 
that of franchise. Reports come from 
Dayton and Morristown, where she re- 
cently gave lectures in the M. E. Church, 
South, and earnestly advocated woman 
suffrage as the surest policy for the social 
and religious elevation of the race. The 
Dayton News gives commendatory reports 
of her meetings, and says: 

It is true that woman’s ‘‘personal lib- 
erty” istoonarrow. ‘This is demonstrated 
by the fact that the Legislatures of some 
States have tried to engraft public license 
to houses of prostitution upon the body 
politic, and to place the ‘age of consent” 
for girls at ten years. If women had as 
large a share of the personal liberty of 
law as is vouchsafed to men, these infa- 
mous measures would never have been 
made a part of the proceedings of any 
Legislature. 

The Morr stown Gazette pronounces Mrs. 
French’s discourse on woman suffrage 
“able and convincing,” and says: 

A very intelligent gentleman who was 
present says that he went tu hear her, Sun- 
day night, much prejudiced against her, 
but he indorsed all she said, and was pro- 
foundly impressed with her talent and 
earnestness. We assert that if she makes 
such speeches at central points throughout 
the State, she will work a great revolution 
in public sentiment, and do much to secure 
a better class of legislators and a better 
quality of legislation. 

Last year, Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, 
nominated for clerk of the Appellate 


| Court on the Prohibition ticket in Ken- 


tucky, with a woman suffrage plank in the 
platform, received nearly 5,000 votes, al- 
though her name was printed on the poll- 
books of only forty counties. In eighty 
counties, the fact of sex was made the ex- 
cuse by party opponents for leaving her 
name off. This year, she was strongly 
urged to accept.a re-nomination, but re- 
fused to allow her name to come before 
the convention. An element in the party 
opposed to woman suffrage, worked for 
the omission of the suffrage plank, and 
were allowed to have their way, probably 
that they might profit by experience. 

One result of this retrograde movement 
is a letter from Miss Laura Clay, whose 
influence and work in behalf of woman’s 
advancement are well known to WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL readers, tothe Southern Journal, 
in which she says: 

I consider this action a breach of faith 
to the third party women of the State, and 
a distinct intimation to them that they 
are no longer regarded as possessing any 
rights in the party. Accordingly, I deem 
it only a matter of self-respect that I should 
withdraw myself from any alliance with 
the party, and I consider it merely reason- 
able that they should depend upon their 
partisans to support their publications. I 
am too sound a W. C. T. U. woman not to 
be a sincere well-wisher for their success, 
but until the rights of women are again 
recognized in their platform, my temper- 
ance efforts must be strictiy confined to 
non-partisan lines. 

The editor, in response, deplores the ac- 
tion of the convention, and defines the 
position of the Southern Journal. He 
says: 

The party cannot do without Miss Clay, 
Mrs. Henry and a host of other thinkers 
and workers of the Equal Rights Associa- 
tion. They have done as much work as 
the men, or more, and we serve notice on 
the party members of this State now, that 
we will as heretofore publish woman’s 
claims and advocate her recognition in the 
next State platform. 

The fact that prohibition is a grow- 
ing factor in the local politics of some of 
the Southern States, gives additional sig- 
nificance to this declaration, and to the 
following in the Demorest, (Ga.,) Times, of 
June 19: 

A good many people are afraid that wo- 
man suffrage is too unpopular with the 
people to be made a prominent plank in 
the prohibition party platform. The truth 
is that, of the two, woman suffrage is the 
more popular, and is gaining ground 
faster than prohibition. If there has been 
any mistake, it has been in not taking up 
woman suffrage as the dominant issue, and 
fighting it out on that line; leaving pro- 
hibition to be taken up after we had se- 
cused this strong division on our right, to 
help us fight the battle ina way that would 
be most effective. Our judgment is, let 
us hold on to woman suffrage, because it 
is right and just, and because it will bring 
more votes to the prohibition party than 
it will drive away from it. F. M. A. 


' 
| 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary HARTWELL CATHERWOOD 
will soon sail for Europe, to spend some 


| months in study, preparing for a new 
suffrage question by Southern men in the | 








book. 

Mrs. KATHERINE LENTE STEVENSON, 
of Newton, Mass., will give a portion of 
her time to the organization of Junior 
Epworth Leagues in the M. E. Churches. 

Mrs. IDA May Davis, recently elected 
school trustee in Terre Haute, Ind., will, 


| according to custom, serve as secretary of 


the board during the first year of her 
three years’ term. 

Mrs. LELAND STANFORD has set aside 
$100,000 for the support of the five free 
kindergartens for poor children in the ten- 
ement quarters of San Francisco, which 
she has founded during the last five years. 


Mrs GEORGIANNA WHETSEL, a colored 
woman of St. John, New Brunswick, con- 
trols the ice trade of that city, employing 
fifty or sixty men, and ten horses. She 
serves her customers so well that she has 
gained universal respect. 

Miss HELEN CLOAK, a full-blooded 
Indian of the Blackfoot Tribe, has been 
appointed by Secretary Noble special al- 
lotting agent, and has begun her work in 
allotting lands to the Tonkawas, on the 
Nez Percés reservation. 

Miss HARRIET B. CONANT, a former 
principal of the Union Schoo! at St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., has graduated with high honors 
from the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and has been ap- 
pointed assistant physician in the insane 
asylum at Yankton, South Dakota. 

Mrs. Mary SMiTH-HAYWARD, vice- 
president of the Nebraska Woman Suf- 
frage Association, owns a large millinery 
establishment at Chadron, but in all her 
fine stock of goods, no bird, nor even a 
wing, can be bought. She will not be a 
party to the traffic in slaughtered birds. 


Miss SARAH T. HALLOWELL, of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed one of the two 
assistants to Chief Ives of the art depart- 
ment of the World’s Fair. The Jnter- 
Ocean says: ‘*Miss Hallowell had many 
strong indorsements for the position held 
by Mr. Ives, but the fact that she was a 
woman appeared to militate against her 
appointment. She will be a valuable ac- 
quisition to the department.” 

Mrs. Topp, who assisted Colonel Hig- 
ginson in editing the poems of Emily 
Dickinson, recently gave some interesting 
reminiscences of the recluse poet. ‘*To- 
ward middle age,” she says, ‘‘Miss Dickin- 
son ceased to leave the house; even her 
loved garden was deserted for a conserva- 
tory. By letters and gifts she kept up her 
connection with friends; and to children, 
to whom she was always a good fairy, she 
would lower sweet surprises and gifts 
from the window. Only a few of the 
manuscript poems left by this strange and 
gifted woman have been published.” 

Miss HANNAH HEMPHILL, one of the 
commissioners for the proposed South 
Carolina Industrial College for Girls, is a 
bright journalist, and is associated with 
her father, Gen. Robert R. Hemphill, on 
the Abbeville Medium. This is one of the 
best papers in the State, and a recent issue 
advocates the appointment of a woman as 
one of the assistant physicians in the Lu- 
natic Asylum at Columbia. Several hun- 
dred women are inmates of the asylum, 
and as some changes are soon to be made, 
‘‘It is in order for one of the physicians to 
bea woman. The women of our State,” 
the Medium says, ‘‘are coming to the front, 
and as we have capable ones, now is the 
time to show our appreciation.” 

Dr. Sara C. SEWARD, who has just died 
of cholera at Allahabad, India, was a 
niece of ex-Secretary William H. Seward. 
She graduated from Miss Willard’s Semi- 
nary at Troy, N. Y., and studied medicine 
at the Woman's Female College in Phila- 
delphia, graduating in 1870. While she 
was at that institution, Sir William Muir, 
governor of the northwestern provinces of 
India, suggested to the Zenana Mission 
the desirability of having women physi- 
cians for the women of India. Miss Sew- 
ard was one of the first to respond to the 
appeal. She left New York in 1871, and 
has since been a medical missionary in 
India. Two years ago, while on a visit 
home, she raised money for a new dispen- 
sary, in which, during 1890, an average 
of forty four patients, all women, were 
treated daily. Miss Seward had been work- 
ing in connection with the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions for seventeen 
years. 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY. 


BERLIN, GERMANY, JUNE 8, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The JOURNAL containiog President 
Whitney’s comparison of Berlin, Germany, 
and Somerville, Mass., reached me here; 
and, as he expressed an uncertainty, I 
was interested to ascertain whether the 
statistics were correct. To this end, I fell 
into conversation in public parks and gar- 
dens with several classes of the popula- 
tion. All their statements and personal 
investigations corroborated President 
Whitney, excepting that I should not call 
even the most crowded dwellings of the 
poor in Berlin—‘‘pest-holes.” The people 
are too clean for that. The industry, 
economy, and patient endurance of the 
poor over here, cannot but command re- 
spect. 

I then went to the American minister 
for reports. He had none, but directed 
me to the Rathhaus for the Bureau of Stat- 
istics. It was not there. I found it, how- 
ever, and found the Herr Di-ector very 
polite and cordial, and anxious to give 
information. He said the article in the 
WoMAN'S JOURNAL was accurate, but 
thought the remedy suggested—change of 
car-fare—was of no consequence. The 
reason people lived so huddled together 
was that they preferred to do so. It isa 
fact—sad, lamentable indeed, but a fact— 
that the ,oor prefer to live in improper 
and unhygienic quarters, rather than go 
to the outskirts of the city. I know that 
to be the case with the laboring classes in 
the United States; still, I think Mr. Whit- 
ney makes a good point on the car-fare 
question. 

The Herr Director spoke with interest 
of the attention paid to such matters in 
the United States. Only by constant study 
of probable causes and remedies, and by 
comparisons, can all the world together 
make progress. He gave me a package 
of their most recent reports. These I 
have taken the liberty of mailing to Mr. 
Whitney. 

Though I did not find the Bureau of 
Statistics at the Rathhaus, I found there, 
in the large and elegant hall, something 
quite as interesting, namely, the jubilee 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the ‘' Vereins der Berliner Volks- 
kiichen.”” It was composed of several hun- 
dred ladies, members and delegates from 
other cities. 

The Union maintains fourteen kitchens 
in Berlin, where laborers, who live too far 
from their homes to return at noon for a 
comfortable dinner, can obtain such by 
paying twenty-five pfennige (four pfen- 
nige make one cent). The Kaiserin is 
protectress, and visits the kitchens. The 
membership is drawn from the high burgh- 
er class in society, where the gentlemen 
are at the head of large mercantile and 
kindred establishments, and the ladies live 
at home; the mothers superintend the 
household, and the daughters—well, their 
occupation may be styled in a word—‘'set- 
ting up for beaux.” A generation ago, a 
similar class in the United States num- 
bered largely, but, with the progress of 
later years, it has happily decreased. Then 
there comes the mercantile class, where 
the man owns the stock in trade, and all 
the family unite in selling; next, mechan- 
ics who work on their own account; final- 
ly, the laboring classes—arbeiters. These 
are hired by others. A shoe-maker who 
owns his own stock-in-trade, and takes his 
own orders, is not called a workingman, 
although he makes the shoes with his own 
hands. The men he hires to assist him 
are arbeiters. There must also be literary 
and military classes. 

The convention was just breaking up as 


I entered, and reminded me very much of | 


the close of one of ours. However, in 
many respects there are radical differ- 
ences. ‘This Union is founded on the prin- 
ciple of maintaining class distinctions, not, 
like ours, of breaking them down. Al- 
though it was organized by a woman, Frau 
Lina Morgenstern, and the money is raised 
and the work done by women, the presi- 
dent is a man. The Volkskuchen, on its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, is in many re- 
spects twenty-five years behind the times. 
In a land where women areexcluded from 
the universities, where women physicians 
are not allowed to practice, where a ser- 
vant-girl who receives per month fifteen 
marks wages, the usual price here (four 
marks make one dollar), is taxed one and 
a half marks per month, in some cities 
two marks, direct tax for the supportof the 
army—it would seem as though thougiit- 
ful women could do something more than 
provide soup-kitchens. However, there is 
a strong move in the right direction, no- 
ticeably in Leipsig, Strasburg, Dresden, 
and probably here also. 

I was presented to Frau Morgenstern, a 
charming elderly lady, and am under obli- 
gations to Frau Maria Gubitz, also one of 
the founders, for many kind attentions, 
and for an invitation to the dinner and 
speeches, to take place that evening at the 
Zodlogical Gardens. Frau Gubitz will 
probably be one of the delegates sent by 
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the Volkskuchen to the Columbian cele- | 
bration. 

I went to the garden entertainment. It 
was a very evjoyable occasion, but I have 
not time to tell you of it. I take pleasure | 
with this letter in mailing to Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, whose articles in the 
WoMAN'S JOURNAL I always find profita- 
ble reading, the ** Festschrift zum 25 
jaihrigen Jubilium” (the first page illustra- 
tion contains portraits), the ‘Fest pro- | 
gramm,” the poem, “Zur Zrinnerung,” 
and the ‘Speisen Karte.” She may find | 
something further for the readers of the | 
JOURNAL. 

Although this Union was composed of | 
the wealthy class, and there were many | 
handsome costumes at the evening enter- 
tainment, I noticed that there were none | 
gotten up ‘“‘regardless of expense,” as with 
us. Europe is very poor. Too many sol- | 
diers. It is marvellous that such a state 
of things continues so long; but its end 
draws near. 

I feel constrained to add that there was | 
one painful feature of the occasion. A | 
large proportion of the ladies were most | 
excruciatingly laced. This following of | 
the fashions strikes one as particularly as- 
tonishing and ludicrous, even among the 
Germans. They hate the French in the 
liveliest manner. But when France com- 
mands, ‘Skirts in the dirt!’ down go the | 
robes of the tidiest German matron into | 
the filth. When France dictates, ‘Small 
waists!” the sturdy German damsels draw 
the fatal cords, and follow gaspingly the 
sovereign mandate. Let us hope for bet- 
ter things ere long. Meanwhileit is of the | 
utmost importance that American women | 
set the right example in every reform, and | 
make no mistakes. How largely the hope | 
of the world lies with us, we may not | 
know. VIVIEN BOGARDUS. 


————_- e @ e——___—_—— 


LETTER FROM MRS. SEVERANCE. 


[Mrs. C. M. Severance, long connected with | 
the work for woman suffrage, and now resident | 
in California, expected to be present at the May | 
Anniversary of the New England W. S. A. 
Circumstances prevented her. Instead she sent | 
the following letter to the President, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone :] 

My Dear Lucy: 

Another disappointment to my hope of 
seeing you all once more, in council as- 
sembled, at the so-well-remembered ‘‘May 
meetings; this time not from illness, 
fortunately, but from a vexatious black- 
mailing law-suit, which had dragged its 
slow length through several years of effort 
on our part to bring it into court, only to 
be brought to this crisis when our trunks 
were packed and our ‘‘drawing-room” and 
escort engaged for the next day, Friday 
of last week. 

So I can only hasten to be in your midst, 
in this poor fashion, and to assure you of 
my great regret,and my undiminished inter- 
est in the good cause,—the cause of causes, 
as we see it, but which all growth and 
progress help, in a constantly accelera- 
ting ra io,—as your own JOURNAL gives 
weekly witness. 

Indeed, one takes up no journal, daily, 
weekly or monthly, in which one does not 
find the straws which show the trend of 
the strong current suffrage-ward, at least | 
to eyes that see what is, at last, not below 
but upon the surface. You are so nearly at 
the centre of things that nothing of all this 
escapes your keen eyes and keener inter- 
est. But I have a new departure in our 
frontier State to report to you, which bas 
not yet reached your vigilant ‘*watch- 
men,” and women. The case was nearly 
ready for reporting to our last ‘* Women’s 
Congress.” 

In brief it is this: That so immense a | 
step has been taken by the two leading 
life insurance companies of New York 
City, as the creation of a ‘‘woman’s de- | 
partment” in their enormous business, and 
a neighbor of ours put at its head with a | 
salary of $10,000 a year! Of course, the | 
woman is, beyond all question, one fit 
for the position, as the fact of her being 
chosen by business men of such astuteness 
and success, is sufficient proof. And the 
acknowledgment of such fitness in a wo- | 
man, by such a corporation, is an irresis- | 
tible argument against the quibbles of the 
weak-minded scribbler, or the prejudiced 
“‘remonstrant,” on the question of wo- 
man’s capacity for affairs. 

The woman? Well, she is the Mrs. 
Juana A. Neal whom Mrs. Howe will recall | 
as a fellow-traveller on one of her trips in 
this State,—a woman whose father was a | 
banker of high repute in Dayton, Ohio, for | 
long years, and whose husband was sur- 
geon in our Union army during the war, | 
and later medical examiner of one of these | 
New York companies. And she was the | 
first woman to take out a $50,000 policy in | 
any life insurance company in this country, 
probably in any country. She was be- 
sought, not only by one of the three leading | 
insurance companies of New York and of | 
the world, The Equitable, but by The 
Mutual, and The New York Life; but after 
deliberate canvas of the matter, and ac- 
ceptance in one, she was tempted into the 
second ; by better terms, I think. 











| Way, the very cause she opposes. 


| gowns, and change them all with the uni- 


She has been congratulated and en- | 


dorsed in this work by eminent bankers, 
clergymen, bishops and archbishops, in 
Northern California, some of the latter 
commending her by personal card to the 
members of their various parishes, and 
even declaring to her that the bearing of 
her work upon the future of women is 
simply incalculable, surpassing that of all 
the present movements in their behalf. 
And this estimate, which seems to us ex- 
travagant, is based upon the facts that 





hitherto all life insurance companies have 
ignored or discriminated against women, 
while this movement recognizes them as 
needing and eligible with their brothers 
to all the gain of these protective agencies ; | 
and that the creation of this department | 
opens a fresh and remunerative field for | 
the properly qualified of that vast army of | 
women who are now seeking vainly to | 
crowd themselves into the fields so long | 
since overflowing from the rush of trained | 


| or untrained strugglers. 


Her position at the head of such a de- | 
partment (which will soon therefore be | 
duplicated by all successful life insurance | 
companies) puts into her hands the organi- 
zation of the work in the five Pacific Coast 
States, and the filling of a hundred places, 
at once, with women of capacity, address 
and good breeding, who can present the 
subject attractively and quietly to the wo- 
man at home, and through her to the men 
of her family, and her circle. 

The class especially eligible for this | 
work, and most needing its benefits, is | 
that answering to the pathetic one called 
“decayed gentlewomen” by our English 
cousins. That is the class which has been 
born to, or become dependent upon, the 
‘good things of life,” so called; who find | 
themselves, from loss of fortune and ‘‘pro- 
tector,” or loss of health, and therefore of 


| position as workers, teachers and others, 
| stranded on the rocky and cruel shore of 


our present industrial chaos. They have 
had no training for the struggle which | 
existence now often brings even to its best- | 
born, except that of the school-room or 
the drawing-room, and when those fail 


| them, a career which promises to utilize 
| the available results of such a past, is a 


most welcome boon and opportunity, is 
it not? And so I am sure we may all | 
‘thank God,” and our brothers who are 
wise enough to decipher the handwriting 
on the wall,—which is the doom of the old 
order,—for this new departure on our be- 
half, and for the woman to fill it, to be its | 
brave pioneer, and break the way for those 
who shall follow and bless her. 

A new rumor reaches us to-day, which, if 
proven true, will take off the keenest edge 
of our disappointment, but may also delay 
this letter beyond your time of meeting— 
that the Sante Fé bridge over the Rio 
Grande at Albuquerque is washed away | 
by the melting snows of the mountains | 
above. We trust it is only one of the fre- 
quent items based on a mere possibility. 

CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE. 
*e+ 


JUDGE SHELDON ON REMONSTRANTS, 








Judge Sheldon, of Connecticut, writes to | 
the New Haven Journal and Courier as | 
follows of ‘*The Mugwump Suffragists :” 


In your editorial article on the appear- 
ance in Illinois of women Remonstrants 
against woman suffrage, you refer good- 
naturedly but pointedly to me by name. 
You seem to suppose that such a fact 
must be most unexpected and discourag- 
ing to every advocate of woman suffrage; 
but a Remonstrant is only a mugwump 
suffragist; she is helping, in her blind poor 
She is 
the inferior other half of a pair of shears, | 
that will soon cut clean through the web 
of masculine conceit, selfisnness and con- 
tempt for women, which so much hinders 


| the development of high morality and 
| good politics, and all the best interests of 


both men and women. The appearance 
of the Remonstrants is therefore always | 
hailed as good second-rate help; it is a 
most decisive and encouraging fact. 

The deadly thing is the sodden indiffer- 
ence, the unthinking acquiescence of fash- 
ionable women in the notion cherished by 
sO many men that women have no indi- 
viduality, no ideas of their own, no sub- 
stantive character, and that they are all as 
near alike as so many eas in a pod, that 
if you know one you know all, and cannot | 
be expected to deal with each as if she 
were an independent force. 

So long as they all pretend to think the 
same things, to wear apparently the same 


formity of a military company under the 
command of Mrs. Captain Grundy, and 
always echo the opinions of their mascu- 
line relatives, or their beloved pastors, they | 
do indeed give a great deal of countenance | 
to that masculine contempt for women, | 
that selfish masculine disregard for them 
and their rights, in which originate the 
opposition to woman suffrage, and some 
of the pert little flings at women that shal- 
low editors sometimes indulge in. 

But the Remonstrant, my dear fellow, is 
far enough from that deadly quagmire of 
indifference. We always hail her coming. 
She is doing her best to show that even she 
has an opinion, however poor it may be; 
and she will at last recognize the good 
work of those who are now bearing the 
burden of a fight in which she will be 
among the chief beneficiaries. 

I certainly am always hoping to find 
women who remonstrate, if they can do 
nothing else. 





| for once proven they could keep a secret, 


| from ten to sixteen years. 











But when the girls in the 
and colleges are taking their share of the 
prizes-for independent thought and ex- 
pression—when no man, however can- 
temptuous of women he may be, can name 
the s x best novelists or public speakers of 
America without naming a woman as one 
of them—when Harriet Hosmer, and Char- 
lotte Cushman, and Clara Barton, and 
Dorothea L. Dix, and Margaret Fuller, and 
Mrs. Stowe, and George Kliot, and Queen 
Victoria, each in her own way, have done 
in one generation noble and enduring 
work, the notion that all women must 
think alike about woman suffrage or any- 
thing else is a trifle absurd. 

By all means let the Remonstrants be 
heard. They will every one teach ten other 
women to demand fair consideration, and 
to realize how little the ablest Remonstrant 
can say on that side of the question. 

J. SHELDON. 


—2ee-——— — 


COLORADO E. &. A. 


DENVER, COL., JUNE 18, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
At the annual meeting of the Colorado 
Equal Suffrage Association, held in April, 
it was found necessary to increase our 





working forces by adding an executive | 


committee of three to the four general 
officers, who had been thought suflicient 
at the time of organization. This was ac- 
cordingly done, which gives us a very in- 


high schools | Right to the Ballot.” 


terested corps of officers, who show their | 


interest by furthering our cause in every 
way possible. We also have an eflicient 
city committee, whose duty it will be to | 


look after the interests of the schools, and | 
see that at any time when a vacancy may 


occur on the school board, a woman's | 
name shall be ready to present for nomi- 
nation. 
At the last school election, a new depar- | 
ture was made by our Association. For the | 
first time, a woman candidate was placed | 
in the field; and though we did not succeed 
in electing her, the move resulted in a 
larger vote being polled than had been the | 
case for some time. As our work had | 
been very quietly conducted, it was a per- | 
fect surprise to the supporters of the men | 
candidates. There were two vacancies to | 
be filled, and in order to ensure the elec- | 
tion of their nominees, our opponents were | 
obliged to go to the expense of hiring | 
ballot-distributors to stand at the different 
entrances, and employ hacks to convey 
many of their voters. Our committee were 
at the polls all day, and our candidate re- 
ceived twenty-five per cent. of the entire 
vote cast, which was nearly as many as 
the whole number polled last year. The 
daily papers said of us that women had 


in the ‘still hunt” so well carried out. 

Since September, our meetings have 
been held fortnightly. A paper is gener- 
ally read pertaining to woman’s enfran- 
chisement or higher education, or some 
subject for general discussion is brought 
up. 

At our last gathering, it was voted to 
have a headquarters established at the 
Colorado Chautauqua Assembly, for the 
distribution of suffrage leaflets. 

We are also trying to find twenty-five | 
new subscribers for the WOMAN's Jour. | 
NAL,as we want the twenty-dollar premium | 
as a fund to defray this additional expense. 

In regard to the age of consent in this 
State, as mentioned in the JOURNAL of 
June 13, a mistake has been made, as will 
be found by turning to the Session Laws 
of 1885, at which time the age was raised 
Our Associa- 
tion found this out early in the winter, 
otherwise we should have petitioned that 
it might be raised. 

Through our failure in not having a bill 
introduced at the same time as our woman | 
suffrage petition, we could do nothing this 
year, though we had a hearing before a | 
joint committee of the House and Senate. 

If our movements have not met with the | 
success we desired, we are by no means 
discouraged, especially as our members | 
are regularly increasing. 

Truly yours for the work, 
LOUISE TYLER. 


o?-o— 








It was full of com- 
mon sense and logic; its arguments were 
unanswerable, and its effects joyous on all 
who were fortunate enough to hear it. 
The judge also joined the club. Major J. 
B. Merwin, editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion of St. Louis, Mo., delivered an instruc- 
tive lecture on “Topics of the Times.” 
His principal topic, however. was woman 
suffrage. He lectured under the auspices 
of the Springfield Ladies’ Saturday Club 
(the oldest literary club in the city). 

At the regular meeting of the club, two 
weeks ago, Mr. T. 8S. Wilson, our recorder 
of deeds, delivered an able address on 
woman suffrage. Judge Mullings, presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Alliance of Green 
County, Judge Mathews, Mr. Horn, Mr. 
Tippin, secretary of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, and Mr. Garland, editor of the Alli- 
ance paper of this city, all made stirring 
speeches in behalf of the emancipation of 
woman. It is to be regretted that they 
were not in manuscript, that they might 
be given in full to the public. These all 
showed their confidence in the movement 
by joining the club, except Judge Mul- 
lings, who lives so far from the city that 
he cannot be a regular attendant at the 
meetings. Mr. Garland said the columns 
of his paper were open for the discussion 
of woman suffrage. 

VirGIniA M. TRAVERS, Sec’y. 
ee 
THE LAST JOURNAL. 
MILFORD, MAss., JUNE 15, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

The reading of your last Woman's 
JOURNAL was unusually interesting to me. 
The letter of our Rev. D. 8. Whitney was 
a deserved tribute to yourself, Mrs. Edi- 
tor. 

What can be the matter with our friends 
in Milford, and everywhere? Never was 
our cause in better trim for onward work 
and better progress. [am at home, just 
waiting to heed the call of wisdom :— 

‘When God commands my soul away, 

Nor kingdoms then shall tempt my stay— 
Then shall | wake with glad surprise, 
And join my friends beyond the skies.”’ 

It has been a sad task for me to remain 
at home from your last few meetings. 
And joyful is the thought that our better 
greeting is ye to come in the summer- 
land, where parting shall be of forgetful- 
ness. As the sweet Carey sisters say :— 

“One sweetly solemn thought, 
Comes stealing o’er and o'er, 
l am nearer to our heavenly home 
Than I ever was before.’’ 

Written with trembling hands—if worth 

nothing. G. W. Stacy. 


oo-o— 


PITH AND POINT. 








If you would convince a man that he 
does wrong, do right.— Thoreau. 

It is not a great Xerxes army of words, 
but a compact Greek ten thousand, that 
march safely down to posterity.—James 


| Russell Lowell. 


How much trouble he avoids who does 
not look to see what his neighbor says or 
does or thinks, but only to what he does 
himself, that it may be just and pure!— 
Marcus Aurelius. 

The best answer to adverse criticism is 
to accept whatever lesson there may be in 
it, if, indeed, there is any, and go on doing 
work so good that it must cut its own 
channel of success. Even if the verdict is 
unjust, silence is the best answer.— Budget. 


Oh, how many times we can most of us 
remember when we would gladly have 
made any compromise with our con- 
sciences, would gladly have made the most 
costly sacrifices to God, if he would only 
have excused us from this duty of loving, 
of which our nature seemed utterly incap- 
able! It is far easier to feel kindly, to act 
kindly, toward those with whom we are 
seldom brought into contact, whose tem- 
pers and prejudices do not rub against 
ours, whose interests do not clash with 
ours, than to keep up a habitual, steady, 


| self-sacrificing love towards those whose 


GOOD WORK IN MISSOURI. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., JUNE 21, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The graduating class of the Springfield 
High School numbered 54 this year; 45 
young ladies and 9 young gentlemen. 
The subject of Miss Kate Moore’s oration 
was ‘The Enfranchisement of Woman”; 
that of Miss Winnie Caruthers, ‘*Woman’s 
Aim in Life’; and that of Miss Laura 
Haydon’s, ‘‘Intellectual Progress of Wom- | 
en.” For having the courage of their con- | 
victions, the Suffrage Club presented each 
of these girls with bouquets of Marechal 
Neil roses, tied with yellow ribbou. We 
also had the orations published in one of 
our city papers. 

During the month of April, Dr. Hughey 
delivered an interesting and instructive lec- ’ 
ture on ‘*Woman Suffrage,” at Y. M. C. A. 
Hall. It was manful, forcible, clear and 
irresistible in its logic. 

At the meeting of the club in May, 
Judge D. C. Dade, an old and well-known 
citizen, made a fine speech on ‘*Woman’s 


weaknesses and faults are always forcing 


| themselves upon us, and are stirring up 
| our own. 
| as a philanthropist who makes a poor 


A man may pass good muster 


master to hiz servants, or father to his 
children.—F. D. Maurice. 

Rey. Dr. Thwing said, in his recent bac- 
calaureate sermon to the girls of the 
Women’s College of the Western Reserve 
University: “fhe strength of a thing lies 
not only in the strength of the separate 
parts, but also in the fitness of these parts 
to each other. The old wine or the new 
may be good; the new bottle or the old 
may be good; but wine and bottle must 
be fitted each to the other. New to new 
and old to old. The new wine of the 
higher education of women, thrust into 
the old and stiff bottles of feminine limi- 
tations, is sure to burst these vessels. The 
new wine of the higher education of wom- 
en, pyt into the new and large bottles of 
freedom and ability, is to give yet further 
enlargement to freedom, and a purer rich- 
ness and a richer purity to education.” 


XUM 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Mary H. Semple, for many years a 


institutions. 


co-worker with the suffragists in Massachu- | 
setts, has removed to New York City, 
where she will find an ample field for her | 


best endeavors. 
H. A. Matthews, Esq., read an interest- 


ing paper on **The Property Rights of | 


Married Women: Is any Additional Legis- 
lation Needed?” before the Georgia Bar 
Association, at Columbus, recently. 

Mrs. 8S. B. Sachs, Mrs. A. J. Seasongood 
and Miss Fechheimer, of Cincinnati, who 
have for many years been prominent as 
public benefactors, lately presented a 
beautiful bronze drinking fountain to the 
Ohio Humane Society. 

The Ozanam Reading Circle in New 
York City is a large association of Roman 
Catholic women. 
motion of Catholic literature. 


| tal at Seravego. 
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cussed school suffrage. 


A foreign dispatch of the 8th inst. says: 
“The Austrian Government has not de- 
cided, as was reported, to admit women to 
the hospitals. Only one woman has been 
admitted, and she only on trial. The Turks, 
who are very numerous in the occupied 
provinces of Bosnia, have objected to the 
presence of a woman doctor in the hospi- 
For this reason, as the 
Austrian Government is careful not to hurt 


| the feelings of the Mussulmans, the wom- 


an doctor will doubtless be removed. One 
Turkish patient, when approached by the 
woman physician, became very angry, and 
told her to go back to the harem and not 


| try to act the part of a man.” 


Its object is the pro- | 
Ata recent | 


meeting one of the members read an in- | 


teresting paper on ‘*‘The Woman of the 
Future.” 

The penalty for being an ‘habitual wife- 
beater” in New York City is one month in 


Mrs. Shane, a widow with two children, 
went to Wyoming two years ago, and took 


up her residence in Jawbone Gulch, Silver | 


Crown Mining district, where she took a 
claim, and with her own hands has kept up 
the assessment work. The Denver Repub- 
lican says: ‘*The claim promises to be a 


| paying one, and already she has uncovered 


the workhouse, several of these distin- | 


guished professionals having been com- 


hard labor in State prison would seem to | 


be a more appropriate penalty for such 
cowardly brutes.— Boston Globe. 


Miss Frances B. Johnston, of the Wash- | 
ington (D. C.) Camera Club, is said to be | 
| Association of New York city in removing 


one of the most active and experienced of 
amateur photographers. At the last meet- 
ing of the American Photographic Confer- 
ence, she was elected a member of the 
general council. 
pointed associate editor of the official 
organ of the Conference, the Photo-Amer- 
ican Review. 

Dr. Henderson was the commencement 
orator at the La Grange (Ga.) Female 
College. He said a number of bright and 
progressive things. Dr. Henderson de- 
nounced the man who grumbles about the 
money he “gives” his wife, and said: 
‘The greatest of all firms is that of Hus- 
band and Wife. A woman who does her 


part well in this great business concern | 


earns all she gets, and more too.” 
In the Schofield Normal and Industrial 


She has just been ap- | 


a body of rich gold quartz, with indica- 
tions of richer ore as depth is gained. Mrs. 


mitted in that city this week. One year at | Shane is a soldier’s widow, and is a lady 


of fine education. For the past year she 
has been teaching the Silver Crown public 
school, by which means she has made her 
living while waiting for her mine to pay.” 


The success of the State Charities’ Aid 


dependent lunatics from poorhouse con- | 


trol to the care and maintenance of the 
State, was lately celebrated by a large and 
interesting meeting. This change has re- 


quired four years of persistent effort, and | 
the passage of two acts by the Legislature | 
| —State Care Act of 1890 and State Care | 


| Appropriation Act of 1891. 'The Springfield 


Republican says: ‘‘ The Charities’ Aid As- 


| sociation enterprise is largely the work of 
| women; and the devotion, the energy, the 
| wisdom, the broad intelligence they have 
| brought to the consideration of the most 


difficult social problems have commanded 


and received the respect and appreciation | 


of intelligent men and women. The work 
is large and is done very quietly; it is also 


| done very economically, for it depends en- 


School at Aiken, 8S. C., there is a lame | 


girl trying to prepure herself fora teacher, 
whose efforts to earn an education have 
been really heroic. 


She has regularly | 


walked to the field on both crutches, and | 
then rested on one while she picked a hun- | 


dred and thirty pounds of cotton a day. 
Even her holidays do not bring her much 
rest, though she seems to enjoy them. 
When she returned to the school after the 
last Christmas vacation, she said: ‘I am 
glad I went home (thirty-six miles), for I 
cut and made six coats for my six little 
brothers.” 

The Seborn Jones Society, composed of 
young men of the Piedmont Institute, at 
tockmart, Ga., lately debated woman suf- 
frage. 
negative. The Institute is coeducational, 
however, and the report of the recent com- 
mencement says: ‘*T'he speaking, reading 
and recitations by the boys and girls, 
young men and young women of the 


skilful training of our worthy and ac- 
complished teachers.” 
whether a woman may speak before a 
mixed audience, the subject which is now 
agitating Georgia, Piedmont Institute 
seems to take advanced ground. 


The college building for the newly-es- 
tablished Georgia Normal! and Industrial 
School for white girls, at Milledgeville, is 
nearing completion. It will cost $50,000, 


building in the State. 
be used for class rooms. The old execu- 
tive mansion will be put in repair to be 
used asa dormitory for boarding pupils. 
The following teachers have been elected: 
Dr. H. A. Beals, at present principal of 
the Mississippi Industrial Institute and 
College, director for the normal depart- 
ment; Mrs. C. D. Crawley, at present lady 
principal of Chappell College, Columbus, 
Ga., lady principal and teacher of mathe- 
matics; Miss Jennie T. Clarke, a first 
honor graduate of the Peabody Normal 
College, and at present teacher of Latin in 
the Mississippi Industrial Institute and 
College, teacher of Latin; Mrs. A. H. 
Beals, at present with the Mississippi In- 
dustrial Institute and College, teacher of 
free hand and industrial drawing. The 
other teachers will be elected at the next 
meeting of the board. 


The newly formed Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Warren,O.,began with about six- 
ty members, and at last accounts had added 
ten more. At its first meeting, it decided 
to study the laws of the State in their 
bearing upon women. At the second, it 
considered the property rights of women 
in Ohio, the Wanzer bill, which proposed 
to raise the age of protection for girls from 
fourteen years to eighteen, and the ap- 
pointment of women as trustees for State 


The decision was given for the | 


On the question | 


tirely on voluntary con‘ributions.” 


Mrs. L. C. French, State organizer for | 


the Tennessee W. C. T. U., lately made 
the first woman suffrage speech ever given 
in Fayetteville, Tenn. A correspondent 
of the Union-Signal says: ** Those who 


have been hearing the subject agitated for | 


the past forty years cannot conceive the 


effect which it produced on our little town. | 


No speech made in Fayetteville for years 


has been so much discussed on our streets. | 
Some shook their heads and looked very | 
grave, declaring the cause of temperance | 
had been ‘ set back twenty years;’ others | 


declared that the question of woman suf- 
frage was before the American people for 
settlement and might as well be discussed 


in our town now as at any other time; and | 
| others admitted she had said some things | 
which had set them thinking. Mrs.French | 


is specially interested in social purity and 


woman suffrage work. And whatever else | 
may result from her tour through our | 


school, bore testimony to the faithful and | State, it is certain that those two lines of | 


work will receive an added impetus.” 


+ 


FOREIGN NOTES. 





The consular reports on labor matters, 
lately collected for the English Parlia- 
ment, showed that legislation for the pro- 
tection of women and children is every- 
where in progress. 


The deputy postmaster general at Lon- 


and is said to be the best arranged school | 40" is filling all vacancies in the male 


This building will | 


clerical staff at the postoffice with women 
clerks. One hundred and ten women have 


just passed the requisite open examination | 
called for by the civil service regulations: | 
and will be employed at first at salaries of | 


£60, their duties being the same as those 
performed by male clerks. 


Speaking of the relation of the sexes, at | 


the Methodist Brixton Hill Rescue Home, 
the superintendent of the Home, Mrs. 
Bass, said she wished that fallen men 


were branded as their fallen sisters are. | 
They often heard of the 60,000 fallen women | 


in London; why did they never hear of the 
60,000 fallen men? At the same meeting, 
Rev. G. W. Oliver said if they were to 
have a new guild, he would like to see a 
guild of Christian women pledged to allow 


no man of impure life to enter their | 


homes. 


It i3 a new thing in Italy to allow wom- 
en any active share in public life. The 
newspapers therefore call attention to the 
fact that a widow lady of Vercelli has been 
elected one of the administrators of a char- 
jtable trust in that city. The example of 
Vercelli has since been followed by the 
town of Diana Marina, where a lady has 
been made a member of the local Congre- 
gation of Charity, which disposes of the 
trust funds for the benefit of the poor and 
sick. 


At its third meeting, it dis- | 
| The society, | 
| though young, is active and enthusiastic. 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women for 


“A BONANZA FOR WRITERS || DELIGHTFUL SUMMER READING 


the week ending May 5, 1891, as follows: | 


Louisa H. Clomer, Philadelphi , Pa. In- 
vention not specified. 

Helen V. Holmes, Chicago, Ill. Device 
for stretching and drying curtains. 

For week ending May 19: 

Alice R. Eaton, Louisville, Ky., Comb- 
| Cleaner. 

Mary S. C. Hartmann, Redding, Cal., 
Steamer for Culinary Vessel. 

Marie Mahondeau, Paris, France., Ex- 
tracting Sugar from Molasses. 

Carrie McGrow, Cincinnati, O., Card- 
| Holding Attachment for Typewriting Ma- 
chine. 

Mary A. Turley, Yonkers, N. Y., Iron- 
ing-Support or Seam-Pressing Machine. 

Abigail H. Bullock, Philadelphia, Pa., 
| Cosmetic. 

Bertha J. Requardt, Baltimore, Md., 
| Tonic for the Hair. 

For week ending June 2: 
| Mary H. Bridgman, Penn Yan, N. Y., 
Brush. 
| Emma R. Burt, 

Chemise. 
| Lydia Stecknell, Atchison, Kan., Dough- 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Gatesville, Texas, 


Kneader. 





> 


Miss H. L. Carmon, of Couccil Bluffs, 
Ia., some months ago opened a feed store, 
and has built up a good business. Think- 
ing the prospect was that hay would ad- 
vance in price, she bought a large quan- 
tity, and will probably clear $18,000. 

ee 
HOW’S THIS? 
| We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by taking Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
| out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 
| Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, J'oledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
| acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
| surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
| free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
| druggists. 
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“HAD your vacation ?’’ No. ‘Well, don’t for- 
get to take along Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment.” 











Hurrah! for the bourth of July. 
“How dear to my heart is that scene of my 
childhood,” 
When Fourth of Jrty comes booming to view; 
My thoughts they are not of “the deep tangled 
wildwood,” 
Put crackers and cannon that make the air blue; 
When returning at night I am still glad at heart. 
Though my smile is most sickly, my nose all 
awry, 
| "That in all of the hubbub T've taken a part, 
| And can yet shout “ lurral for the Fourth of 
July!” 











The Co-opereativ 


LITERARY PRESS, 


The Co-operative Literary Press is an Agency de- 
signed to furnish, for simultaneous publication tn | 
periodicals tn all parts of the world, a literary service, 
consisting of Shert Stories, Serials, Special | 
Correspondence, Interviews, Sketches, Ke- 
says, Domestic and Educational Writing. | 

Articles published through this co-operative system 


reach a circulation far greater than that of the most 
popular newspaper or magazine in the world. 

The Co-operative Literary Press offers to criticise, 
edit and place manuscript for the author, and will 
undertake every sort of work between author and 
publisher, 

A letter of advice, covering the demands of the day, 
moral responsibility of authors, methods of literary | 
work, choice of titles, influence with editors, and 
qualifications for authorship, will be sent free of 
charge to any contributor on application, All manu- | 
seript will be promptly examined, and, if not placed, | 
whl be returned to author, if accompanied by return 


postage. For further information address 


The Co-operative Literary Press, 
59 A, AMES BUILDING, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WOMAN : 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex 
ceedingly Interesting and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 


Ww.& B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. | 





N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that splendid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM. =. Editor 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR. . 
Mrs. Mary B. BROOKS, { Associate Editors. 

















TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELu 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | EDITOR». 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 


TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE Horkuns, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. | 
Teaches children to see and think by | 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 











The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D.C. 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. | 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five | 
weeks for 10 cents. 





The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one | 
address for $3.00 per year. 








He's All Right. 

With a powder-burned face and flesh laid bare, 
Anxious mother and sisters I meet at the door; 

They query in concert: “Are the pieces all there?” 
When noting one finger had just “gone before.” 

As that mother quits bathing her wreck of July, 
She feels in her heart no need to repine, 

For sweet sleep is fast closing my one open eye, 
And Johnson continues to make Anodyne. 


(Liniment.) 
OUR NATIONAL GAMES 
Without Johnson's Anodyne Liniment to rub 
The heroes? Impossible to play them! 
For stiffness and strains rub with Johnson's 
Anodyne Liniment, and then bind in flannel. 
For wounds and inflammations, Johnson's 
Anodyne Liniment is healing and soothing. 
Moisten a handkerchief with Johnson's Anodyne 
Liniment, and inhale for wakefulness. 
Ask your nearest dealer. Illustrated Pamphlet 
sent free. I. 8S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 














THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. | 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity | 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight | 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





THE Business 
Woman's 
Journal 


PUBLISHED AT 
38 PARK ROW | 
New York City, 

Managing Editor, 





MARY F. SEYMOUR, . 
CONTAINS 


PRACTICAL ADVICE to STENOG- 
RAPHERS and TYPEWRITERS, 


Forms of Legal Papers, Exercises in Shorthand, 
etc. Subscription one dollur a year. Single copies 
15 cents. 


LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 
now completed, and has been printed y subscrip- 
tion. The Biography is written in the interests of 
Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- | 
ressional records. It may be ordered from the 
OMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass., at $1.10 | 
per copy. } 





George MacDonald's New Novel. 


THERE AND BACK. 


A delightful and dramatic romance of a lost heritage 
and how it was regained, tola with all that charming 
combination of spiritual and practical Christianity that 
is at once the charm and value of MacDonald's stories, 

“The vigor, beauty and irresistible eloqnence of Mac- 
Donald's earlier works appear with renewed power in 


this latest production of his genius.”—Am. Sookseller. 
American edition, 630 pages, 
$1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


A Story of Portuguese Life. 


THE FIDALGOS ON CASA 
MOURISCA. 


Translated by R. L. Danney. 
“An example of the best modern Portuguese fiction 


very fluenily and very cleverly Englished.”"—Chtcago 
Times, 


12mo, cloth, 





“The directness and vivacity of this tale remind the 


reader of Jane Austen.’ —Literary World. 
12mo, cloth, 400 pages, $1.50. 





History and Romance. 


STORIES OF THE LAND OF 
EVANGELINE. 


By Grace Dean McLeop. Illustrated by Hy. 
Sandham. 


“Miss McLeod has shown in these tales the painstak- 
ing cere of the historian, with the genius of a brilliant 
writer of fietion.”—T7he Arcadian, Wolfville, N. 8. 

“They are indeed admirable io design, clever in finish, 

| and of thrilling interest.” — Messenger and Visttor, 


St. John, N. B. 
12mo, $1.25. 


An Inimitable Outing Story. 


AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. 


By Marcarer Sipney. 
“Full of the free out-o’-door life of the forest and 
lake and mountain.”’-- Boston Journal. 
“The information it vives concerning that famous 
region ts iavaluable.”—New Bedford Journal, 
4to, 75 illustrations; over 30 full-page views in 
the Adirondacks; clcth, $2.25; boards, $1.75. 


A Biographical Study. 


LAMB’S ESSaYS. 


Selected and annotated by E.izaneTH DEERING 
Hanscom. 
A book that brings one en rapport with the author by 
its sympathetic tone and iis numerous explanations of 
special references herevofo e¢ but little understood, 


12mo, gilt top, $1.25; full gilt, $1.50. 
An Exquisite Book for Children, 


WORDSWORTH FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


Compiled, with Introduction, by Mrs. CynrH1a 
M. Sr. Joun. 


“I consider Mrs, St. John’s work admirable. I have 
seen very frequent evidence of her enthusiasm, knowl- 
edge and insight. I am delighted to give a cordial 
recommendation to her book.”—WILLIAM KNIGHT, 


dt. Andrews, Scotland. s 
4to, uniquely illustrated, $1.25. 


A Helpful Book, 


BUSINESS OPENINGS FOR 
GIRLS. 


By Sauuie Joy Waits. 

A series of practical papers by a practical business 
woman, that will be invaluable to girls seeking a busi- 
ness career. Among the subjects are saleswomen and 
cash-girls, newspaper workers, stenographers and 
type-writers, artistic and hygienic dressmaking, plano 
and organ tuning, guides and shoppers. 

1l2mo, cloth, 74 cents. 


At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Hpaoches, LectareS aa Lélters 





WENDELL PHILLIPS 
Second Series. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


Uniform with the First Series. 


CONTENTS: 
The Right of Petition. Letter toGeorge Thompson, 
Cotton, the Corner-Stone of Slavery. 

Irish Sympathy with the Abolition Movement. 
Welcome to George Thompson. Kossuth. 
Crispus Attucks, Capital Punishment. 
Suffrage for Women. 

Woman’s Rights and Woman’s Duties. 
The Eight-Hour Movement. The Chinese. 
The Foundation of the Labor Movement. 

The Labor Question. The Maine Liquor Law. 
Review of Dr. Crosby’s Calm View of Temperance. 
Letter from Naples. 

Address to Boston School Children. 

The Old South Meeting-House. 

The Bible and the Church. The Pulpit. 
Christianity a Battle, not a Dream. 

The Puritan Principle and John Brown. 

The Education of the People. 

The Scholar in a Republic. The Lost Arts. 
Daniel O'Connell. ‘Tributes to Theodore Parker 
Francis Jackson. Abraham Lincoln. 
Helen Eliza Garrison. William Lloyd Garrison. 
Harriet Martineau. 





_ LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE MANN 


Containing the Life of Horace Mann by his 
wife, and Lectures and Reports, Essays and 
Miscellaneous Papers, edited by his son, GEORGE 
CoMBE MANN. Library edition, five volumes, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $12.50 per set net. $2.50 
per volume net. Volumes sold separately. 


The previous edition of Mr. Mann’s works has 
been enlarged by the addition of a large amount of 
material, including the Eighth Report (omitted 
from the previous volumes), copious extracts from 
the Common School Journal, and numerous 
orations and addresses on Education, together with 
an excellent review of Mr. Mann’s life and works, 
from the Revue Pedagogique. These volumes are 
submitted to the public with the conviction that 
after the lapse of half a century their words will 
still offer a guide and an inspiration to wards the noble 
work of raising humanity to the capacity of self- 
government. 


THE STRUGGLES OF THE NATIONS 


The Principal Wars, Battles, Sieges and 
Treaties of the World, 

By 8. M. BuRNHAM. Author of “Limestone and 
Marbles: Their History and Uses,” “Precious 
Stones in Nature, Art and Literature.” 2 vols. 
Cloth. $6 per set. 


This work is a condensed history of all countries, 
both ancient and modern, that have a record en- 
= or printed. The object of the author has 

een to place before the general reader in a plain 
and concise form, without any attempt at rhetorical 
eflect, the leading events in the history of the prin- 
cipal nations of the globe, and the struggles they 
passed through in order to secure and maintain a 
national existence, an end rarely, if ever, secured 
except a conflict of arms. An extended appendix 
gives a list of the most important battles, sieges 
and treaties, with their dates, according to recog- 
nized chronology, and the value of the work is en- 
hanced by a complete index. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk St., Boston. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 


3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.'s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 


at the risk of the sender. 
All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


Thereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum o 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 


+++ 
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THE SCALE BEGINS TO TURN. 


Joseph White, in the Superior Criminal 
Court of this city, lately pleaded guilty to 
a felonious assault committed upon a little 
girl aged three years and four months. 
After hearing the testimony of the officer, 
and his own excuse that he was intoxicated 
at the time, Judge Dunbar imposed a sen- 
tence of twenty-five years in State Prison 
at hard labor, and three days’ solitary con- 
finement. 

Never before have we seen an adequate 
punishment for this most diabolical crime. 
Indeed, the culprit is often not even 
brought to trial, the excuse being that the 
testimony of so young a child would not 
be taken in any court. I have personal 
knowledge of two such cases. 

Hitherto, the same crime committed 
against women has been pardoned oftener 
in proportion to its frequency than any 
other,as reference to the records will show. 
The punishment in the case here given in- 
dicates a growing sense of the moral tur- 
pitude of this crime, and let us hope, also, 
of the means necessary to restrain or put 
a stop to it. Ly 8. 

e+ 


A NEW PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 


University Education for the People 
(one-half of whom are women) is one of the 
latest and most hopeful applications of the 
democratic idea in America. It was first 
introduced into this country in 1887 by in- 
dividuals connected with the Johns Hop- 
kins University. The subject was pre- 
sented to the American Library Associa- 
tion, at its meeting on one of the Thousand 
Islands, in September of that year. The 
credit of its practical introduction belongs 
to Mr. J. N. Larned, Superintendent of 
the Buffalo Library, and to Prof. Edward 
W. Bemis, the latter of whom gave twelve 
lectures in that city in the winter of 1887-8, 
in one of the class-rooms of that library, 
on the economic questions of the day. 
The subjects were: 1, ‘Causes of Discon- 
tent;” 2, ‘Socialism and Anarchy;” 3, 
‘Henry George’s Tbeory of Rent—Taxa- 
tion ;” 4 and 5, ‘Monopolies ;” 6, ‘*Immi- 
gration ;” 7, ‘‘Education ;” 8, ‘Labor Leg- 
islation ;’’ 9, ‘‘What Determines the Rate 
of Wages Under Perfect Competition ;” 10, 
‘*Labor Organizations ;” 11, ‘*Codperation 
and Profit-Sharing ;” 12, ‘Taxation in the 
United States.” These lectures were ac- 
companied by a printed syllabus, or sub- 
ject-analysis of each lecture, with sugges- 
tive references to books, magazine articles, 
labor reports, etc. Dr. Bemis secured an 
interested average attendance of 250 at 
these lectures, 200 remaining to partici- 
pate in subsequent discussion. Similar 
studies on these and other topics have 
since been successfully carried on under 
the auspices of Teachers’ Associations, 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, the Chautauqua College 
of Liberal Arts, and other popular organi- 
zations. The greatest difficulty so far expe- 
rienced is the want of thoroughly qualified 
lecturers, able to make their subjects at- 
tractive. A regular staff of university 
extension lecturers should be trained at 
our coeducational universities from their 
Own graduate students. 

Prof. Herbert B. Adams, in the July 
Forum, has a very suggestive and valuable 
paper on ‘University Extension in Amer- 
ica.” We commend it to our readers. 
Here is an admirable opening for college- 
educated women, and not alone for these. 
Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson has achieved 
an enviable reputation by her delightful 
courses of lectures on history. Mrs. Helen 
Campbell is already an authority on labor 
problems, and especially on the condition 
of working women. A hundred thorough- 
ly-trained ladies with a talent for public 
speaking and a genius for illustration 
might find in the People’s University a 


useful and lucrative profession. 
H. B. B. 











LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


The biography of Miss Anna Ella Car- 
roll, by Miss S. Ellen Blackwell, is now 
ready. It is the account of a life and ser- 
vices unique in the history of the United 








States, and should have a wide circulation. 
It may be ordered from this office at pub- 
lisher’s prices, $1.10, postpaid. It will also 
be given as a premium for three new sub- 
scribers for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

++ 


A VOICE FROM THE DARK AGES. 








Dr. Hawthorne, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Atlanta, Ga., lately preached 
a sermon in which he sought to show that 
it is contrary to Scripture for a woman to 
preach, pray or speak in any mixed gath- 
ering of men and women. He asserted 
that the discussion must be limited to the 
one question of what the Scripture says: 
“Your feelings, the opinions of men and 
the spirit of the nineteenth century, can- 
not be admitted into this controversy.” 

After expressly ruling out ‘‘the opinions 
of men,’”’ Dr. Hawthorne boasts that the 
majority of ‘Episcopalians, Presbyteri- 
ans, Methodists and Lutherans,” take the 
same view of the matter that he does. 
After declaring that the teachings of Scrip- 
ture are to be accepted in their entirety as 
the sole rule of guidance, he proceeds to 
explain away, with considerable ingenuity, 
all the texts which tell against his side of 
the question. After asserting his high re- 
gard and esteem for women, and referring 
to ‘the old spirit of chivalry” as still living 
in his breast, he discourses as follows: 


‘‘And the serpent said unto the woman, 
Ye shall not die; for God doth know that 
in the day that ye eat thereof, then your 
eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil.” 

That was what caught the dear woman. 
She wanted to kn» w as much as God, so 
that she might be independent of him. 
That was what caught her, and there she 
has shown her weakness ever since. She 
wants to know too much. She is restive 
under a sense of her inferiority to any one. 
Out of this natural weakness grows her in- 
subordination to Paul. 

She was caught, not only by what she 
heard, but by what she saw. ‘And when 
the woman saw that the tree was good, 
and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a 
tree to be desired to make one wise, she 
took the fruit thereof and did eat.” 

When a woman looks upon a thing and 
is pleased with it, charmed by it, she be- 
lieves it to be right, no matter what the 
authorities say about it. Bear with me, 
gentle sisters, while I suggest some of the 
natural infirmities of your sex. The in- 
firmities of your brothers are much more 
serious. 

In these latter days, when, according to 
prophecy, all manner of strange things 
must occur, it has appeared unto some 
women that it would be pleasant and beau- 
tiful for her to step out of her divinely 
appointed sphere and do some of the things 
which God has committed solely to the 
hands of men. Some invisible artist has | 
set before their mind’s eye pictures of | 
women in the pulpit, women on the ros- | 
trum, women at the ballot-box, women on 
the judge’s bench, and women in the halls | 
of Congress. These pictures have charmed | 
them, bewitched them ; and, thus deceived, | 
they have reached the conclusion that the 
Bible and God’s order need amendment; 
and one of the amendments which they 
propose is to strike out from the divine 
book Paul’s words forbidding a woman to 
speak in the church. 

Paul bases this law upon the fact that 
the man was not deceived, but the woman 
was deceived. 

Well, what has that to do with a wo- 
man’s preaching? It has a great deal to 
do with it. Basing his prohibitory.law 
upon the fact that she was deceived, he 
means that a creature who can be made to 
believe that a law signifies something radi- 
cally different from its obvious meaning, 
or that it is wise and good in some things 
to disobey the Almighty, cannot be safely 
intrusted with the office of the Christian 
ministry. 

The danger is that she will misconstrue 
God's revealed will, or set it aside alto- 
gether, where it does not harmonize with 
her feelings and ambitions. It was one of 
the old rabbinical sayings, ‘‘Burn the 
book of the law rather than put it into the 
hands of a woman.” 


After arguing that a woman is too easily 
deceived to be trusted to give a sound ex- | 
position of God's law to men, Dr. Haw- | 
thorne takes the ground that she is per- 
fectly well qualified to expound God's law 
to women and children : 


In the field of Christian activity there 
are tasks for her that are great enough to 
satisfy every lawful aspiration of her soul. 
Within the great circle of her own sex she 
is permitted to teach, admonish and exhort 
to her heart's content. More than half the 
members of our Sunday schools are fe- 
males. Here, and in the homes of the 
people, and in religious meetings com- 
posed of females, she may do her share of 
the work which God has committed to his 
church. 


And just before he has asserted : 


Under the old Jewish dispensation there 
were no female priests, and women were 
not allowed to speak in the synagogue in 
any capacity. Christ did not interfere 
with this regulation. In organizing hie 
own dispensation, he said nothing and he 
did nothing to warrant a departure from 
the Jewish doctrines and practices in ref- 
erence to women. 


Yet it would create a good deal of ex- | 
citement if Dr. Hawthorne should seek to | 
revive in his own church that part of the 
old Jewish ritual in which every man de- 
clared in a loud voice in the synagogue, 

















“T thank thee, O God, that thou hast not 
made me a woman!” 

The real objection to women’s preaching 
in Dr. Hawthorne's mind seems to be, not 
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| of women: 


that they cannot teach well—for he admits | individual interpretation of the Bible—is | 


that ‘millions of women” could do that— 
but that their preaching to a mixed audi- 
ence would be contrary to the subjection 


The woman’s subjection to the man is 
according to the laws of nature and crea- 
tion. Now Paul says that when a woman 
goes into a church and teaches, or preaches 
in the presence of men, she reverses God’s 
order, and violates the laws of her own 
nature and creation. ‘J suffer not a wo- 
man to teach, nor to usurp authority over 
the man.” Teaching implies authority 
over those who are taught, and as woman 
has not, according to God’s economy, au- 
thority over man, she is not permitted to 
stand up in a public assembly and teach 
him. God knows that millions of women 
have the ability to teach men, but he does 
not permit them to do it, at least in a pub- 
lic way, because it has the appearance of 
authority. 


Finally, afcer declaring that ‘Shuman 
opinion and human feeling” must not be 
brought into this discussion, Dr. Haw- 
thorne makes the following appeal to sec- 
tional feeling and prejudice: 


Whence comes thisnew craze? Whence 
comes this challenge of apostolic inspira- 
tion and authority? Whence comes this 
clamor for the transmutation of woman? 
Whence comes this new slogan, ‘‘Down 
with Paul and up with women?” Whence 
comes the cry that calls women to the pul- 
pit, the rostrum, the political caucus, the 
ballot-box and the legislative hall? It 
comes from the same region where every 
ism that has cursed this country for the 
last century had its birth. It comes from 
a section which applauded Theodore 
Parker for saying, “If Jesus Christ did 
teach the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
I do not believe it.” It comes from a 
community so tolerant of heresy that a 
man can be elected to a chair of theology 
in a college once distinguished for its or- 
thodoxy, who says there are three ways to 
God and heaven—the way of the church, 
the way of the Bible, the way of reason— 
and that a man is perfectly safe in choos- 
ing any one of them. It comes from the 
birthplace of a new theology, where liber- 
ality is only another name for infidelity. 
I confess that I would be less suspicious 
of it if it had first seen the light of day on 
a soil less prolific of evil. 

From the birth of the republic to the 
present day, this sunny southland has 
been singularly free from that latitudinari- 
anism in religious belief and that irrever- 
ent spirit towards God's word which have 
been the blight and mildew of other sec- 
tions. There has been nothing in our 
Southern soil and atmosphere to give 
nutriment to these noxious weeds. .. . 

It has been my fear of the sources from 
which these mischievous innovations 
come, that has made me for five years the 
persistent advocate for the creation of a 
Southern Baptist literature for Southern 
Baptist Sunday schools. Such a literature 
would do much to keep the South ‘‘solid” 
for all time to come. 


Altogether, it is a remarkable sermon 
to have been preached in America in the 


last decade of the nineteenth century. 
A. 8. B. 





+++ 


A WORDY WAR. 





The views expressed by Rev. Dr. J. B. 
Hawthorne, of Atlanta, Ga., in the sermon 
from which we publish extracts this week, 
were too extreme to pass without com- 
ment, and discussion has waxed warm in 
the Atlanta papers. Rev. Sam Jones, the 
eccentric evangelist, writes :— 

I know God blesses women in their 
work, helps them to win souls to Christ. . . 
God’s infinite love and boundless resources 
can never be circumscribed by man or 
angel, and never will I sidetrack Hannah 
Moore, Mrs. Judson, Mrs. Wesley, Han- 
nah Whitehall Smith, Miss Frances Wil- 
lard, Miss Laura Haygood, Miss Anna 
Muse, etc., until the lips of God shall 
speak audibly to me and say their grand 
= is of the devil, and He never knew 

em. 


Rev. Dr. W. H. Felton, a prominent 
Methodist divine of Georgia, writes to the 
Atlanta Constitution, expressing his sur- 
prise and regret at Dr. Hawthorne's 
utterances. After reviewing the Scriptural 
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argument at some length, Dr. Felton 
says :— 

Individual interpretation of the Bible is 
the fundamental doctrine of the Protestant 
churches of the world. No preacher or 
priest, convention or ecumenical council, 
has the right or Scriptural authority to 
interpret the Scriptures and command | 
obedience. The humblest woman on the | 
earth, that loves God and lives a holy life, 
has as much right to interpret the Scrip- | 
tures for Dr. Hawthorne’s edification and | 
comfort, as Dr. Hawthorne has to interpret 
the same to compel her to keep silence in 
the churches. 

The world moves on. It is going to 
move, whether Dr. Hawthorne leads the | 
van or straggles in the rear. The Al-| 
mighty Master of heaven and earth takes | 
no step backward. When the Saviour left 
the tomb, his first commission was given 
to a woman, ‘Go tell my brethren,” and I 
presume that announcement was made | 
“standing up,” in the presence of men. | 
When the Lord Jesus said to Mary, ‘Go | 
tell my brethren I have risen,” it was the 
most important message ever announced 
to a lost and sin-cursed world; and if 
ney Oe deliver that message standing 
up the presence of men, it is time 
thrown away at this late hour to question 
woman’s ability and her right to deliver 
any other message from God. 

I am sorry to see a Georgia minister of | 
the Gospel enter the pulpit to exhort the | 
South to be ‘solid’; to cry out against 
“the region’ where women have been 
ordained to preach. Woman's right to 
expound her own religious belief — her 
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not an ‘‘ism,” nor is it from ‘the region” 
of isms. 

A Hindu princess, converted to Chris- 
tianity, made the following statement: 
“Ignorant people, sometimes intelligent 
people, take everything on the teaching of 
their priests. Ignorant women in India 
are told by the priests they can have no 
place in heaven but through their hus- 
bands—their salvation must be obtained 
through their husbands, and if they are in 


subjection to them, and always do what | 


the priests say, they will be all right— 
there is no necessity for an education.” 

Must the Southern pulpit be used to 
perpetuate such a system as this, by an 
appeal to sectional prejudice and political 
passion? 

Motives are one’s own—the public is 
only interested in conduct. When I re- 
member the devoted piety of our Christian 
women in the pulpit, in the lecture room 
and on the rostrum, and their self-sacri- 
ficing work for humanity's sake, and also 
remember Dr. Hawthorne’s eagerness to 
engage other Christian women to cross 
oceans, to preach, and to teach, and to 
expound, and to exhort the heathen to 
resist the domination of their priests, who 
teach similar doctrines in India to those 
uttered in Dr. Hawthorne’s pulpit last 
Sunday, I ask myself and the readers of 
the Constitution if the actions he condemns 
at home are not the sentiments he admires | 
atadistance? If Dr. Hawthorne is correct, 
the bigoted Indian priest is correct, for 
their doctrines are the same. 


Dr. Hawthorne writes to the Constitu- 
tion in reply: 


Your paper of last Sunday contains a 
lengthy communication over the signature 
of **‘W. H. Felton,” replying to a sermon 
which I had delivered the Sunday before, 
on Paul’s law forbidding women to speak 
in the churches. If the local habitation 
of the writer (‘near Cartersville”) had 
been omitted, I would have said there 
must be two W. H. Feltons, because the 
grand old man whom I have known by 
that name does not write in the style of 
that article, and entertains no such senti- 
ments as it expresses. If the writer had 
not named his location, [ would have 
guessed that he lived in or about Boston. 
. . » Admiring and loving him as I do, his 
advocacy of one of the most mischievous 
of Boston isms was both surprising and 
painful to me. 


Dr. Hawthorne laments over Dr. Felton’s 
fall from sound conservative views on the 





subjection of women, and compares him 
to “an archangel in ruins.” Dr. Haw: | 
thorne then has recourse to the ancient | 
and threadbare argument, so familiar in | 
every phase of the woman question, that | 
the majority of the women do not want it. | 
After he has expressly declared that ‘‘your | 
feelings, and the opinions of men, cannot | 
be admitted into this controversy,” and 

has moreover intimated that woman in 

particular is a creature too easily deceived 
for her feelings and opinions to bea safe 

guide, this seems a little inconsistent; but 
the doctor evidently does not see it. He 
says: | 

I have expressed the sentiments of | 
ninety-nine per cent. of the Christian 
women of the world. I have opposed only 
the few who repudiate Paul, ‘*see Jesus | 
in the moon,” and feel themselves called 
to undertakings which God has committed 
to men only. 

It is some consolation to me, when I am | 
so flercely denounced, to know that [ am | 
on God's and the church’s side of this 
question. Dr. Felton says, ‘*The world | 
moves,”’ but if he moves it over in the 
direction of female evangelism, female | 
suffrage, and the other abominations of 
the woman's rights party, he will require 
a little more motive power than the few 
husbands who have surrendered the scep- | 


tre of domestic authority to their wives, 
and the few women who, having ‘seen 
Jesus in the moon,” repudiate God’s order 
and obey nothing but their own impres- 
sions and visions. Good-by, Dr. Felton. 
The world does move; but if you are wait- 
ing for it to move in the direction of your 
own recent departure, you will be the 
worst left man in the universe. Good-by. 
Pardon me if I should decline to say any- 
thing more about this matter. Things of 
greater magnitude claim my time and at- 
tention. Nothing but the power of your 
name could have warranted me in reply- 
ing to an article so weak. The petty serib- 
blers who are trying to help you [ cannot 
afford to notice. I have set my net for 
larger fish, and will allow them to pass 
out with the minnows. 

While the great guns of the church have 
been firing back and forth in the news- 
papers, the smaller artillery has also played 
away with great spirit, and with as much 
precision of aim as the heavier ordnance. 
‘*‘A Layman,” in the Constitution, makes 
some particularly sharp points. He cites 
St. Paul’s assertion that it isa shame fora 
man to have long hair, a text which it 
seems that Dr. Hawthorne disregards in 
his personal practice. He quotes the com- 
mand to drink no more water, but to take 
a little wine for the stomach’s sake, and 
points out that this, if interpreted literally 
and regarded as a precept of universal ap- 
plication, would abolish water-drinking 
altogether. ‘‘A Layman” says further: 

One important part of the doctor's text, | 
he did not allude to in his sermon: ‘And | 
if they will learn anything, let them ask 
their husbands at home.” In construing 
this last verse literally, the doctor would 
be confronted with many difficulties. Sup- 
pose the woman had no husband? Sup- 
pose he was an unbeliever? Suppose he 
did not go to church himself, and was 
without religious instruction? Suppose 
he knew, but had taken too much wine for 
the stomach’s sake, and could not tell it 
straight? Can it be possible that Paul 








meant what the mere letter expresses, that 
women should receive religious instruction 
only through their husbands? What a 
pity that such things should creep into the 
religious thought of the time! We need 
all the influence for good that we can 
command. If the talent has been in. 
trusted to woman, and Dr. Hawthorne 
admits that it has, let her employ it as 
best she may. An all-wise God gave her 
the capacity for no idle purpose. Women 
are allowed to break silence and give their 
“experience” in the Baptist Church. The 
practice is designed in part for the edifi- 
cation of others, and it is often an effective 
sermon and does great good. Some of the 
finest and most successful preachers of 
this day are women. All the forces of God 
were designed for good. Let them move 
on and do His will. Throw mere ‘‘words” 
to the winds, and get at the meaning they 
were intended to convey. The salvation 
of man is the end to be aimed at. What- 
ever will aid in that, bid it welcome, and 
pak it a fighting place in the army of the 
sora. 


One cannot help suspecting that Dr. 
Hawthorne’s reason for permitting these 
and other remarks from the ‘‘minnows” to 
pass unanswered is not so much a lofty 
disdain as the fact that he has no answer 
ready. 

The Secretary of the Georgia Woman 
Suffrage Association says in a private 
letter : 


Dr. Hawthorne has done us invaluable 
service. The brilliant arguments he ad- 
vanced have opened the eyes of many 
women, and the arguments brought out 
on the other side have convinced many 
who had accepted the old ideas as a matter 
of course. Every victory gained for wom- 
en in any direction brings us just so much 
nearer to the ballot-box. 





A. S. B, 





THE PASSING OF THE GIRL GRADUATE. 


So far, the passing of the girl graduate 
this year has not been marked by such sig- 
nal honors as were won by Philippa Faw- 
cett, Margaret Alford and Hannah Leah 
Reed in 1890. Yet the record shows a 
number of high honors, and some of them 
are distinguished as the first won by wom- 
en in the institutions by which they were 
conferred. 

Miss Marietta Kies, professor of mental 
and moral philosophy at Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, has completed a course at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and received the first 
Ph. D. degree given there to a woman. 
She has accepted a position in Mills Col- 
lege, Cal. 

The 191st commencement of Yale College 
was distinguished by the conferring of the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts upon Miss 
Josephine M. Lewis, of New Haven, Conn. 
She is the first woman to have that degree 
conferred upon her in that department, 
and the second in the University. Possi- 
bly Yale may celebrate its second centen- 


| nial by opening its doors to the full ad- 


mission of women students, in conformity 
with the trend of the times. 

The closing of the second collegiate year 
of Barnard College, Columbia’s Annex, 
was observed with special exercises by 


| the forty young women who are pursuing a 


college course there. There was, of course, 
no “commencement,” the college being 
only two years old; but from Columbia 
College itself, and at the hands of Presi- 
dent Seth Low, amidst a perfect storm of 
applause, Miss Elizabeth C. Barney re- 
ceived the degree of M. A., and Miss 
Annie Leland Barber the degreef of M. A. 
and Ph. D. 

For the first time in the history of edu- 
cation, the degree of Master of Pedagogy, 
and the higher degree of Doctor of Peda- 
gogy, were conferred on examination 
by the University of the City of New 
York. The Department of Pedagogy, es- 
tablished by the University four years 
ago, as supplementing the Normal Schools, 
has been largely assisted by the Women's 
Advisory Committee. To this depart- 
ment women are admitted, and eleven re- 
ceived the degree of Pd. M. One of these, 
Mary E. Eato, is a colored woman. On 
Emily I. Conant, of New York, and Har- 
riet E. Hunt, of Newtown, was conferred 
the degree of Pd. D. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, 
where women are striving to gain full ad- 
mission, certificates were granted to five 
women students in biology and to five in 
music; and on Euma Virginia Boone, M. 
D., was conferred the degree in the auxil- 
iary faculty of medicine. 

At Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, 
Miss Margaret H. Himes, a daughter of 
one of the faculty, won the freshman 
prize, the first honor taken by a woman in 
that institution. 

At Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., one of the Seney scholarships was 
won by Miss Belle E. Graves, of that city. 

At Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., Miss 
Grace Derland, of Boiling Springs, was 
awarded the Walkley prize for oratory; 
and at the Maine State College, Lizzie L. 
Smith took the sophomore prize for decla- 
mation. 

At the centennial anniversary of the 
University of Vermont, at Burlington, 
last week, Hattie Katherine Andrews, of 
West Berkshire, graduated with double 
honors, and honors were taken by two 
other girls of the class. At the State 
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College of Agriculture, Hanover, N. H., | 


Lucy E. Swallow, of Hollis, took the Jessup 
botany prize. At Bates College, Me., one- 


third of the honors were taken by the | 


young women, including first in mathe- 
matics and ancient languages. The seven 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Rudyard Kipling’s sister Beatrice has a 
novel nearly ready for publication. 


Gov. Northen, of Georgia, has decided 





appointment. Ladies who wish free Sat- | health, and usually in good spirits, but her 
urday afternoon consultations, and who | memory has failed, and mentally she is as 
cannot wait, may write to Mrs. Sawtelle | ‘‘a child again.” 


stating the matter, so that she will receive 


the letter any Saturday, and she will re- | 


ply. 
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COMPREHENSIVE 


Physical Culture 


She walked to the home 
of Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, about 
a quarter of a mile away, as is her custom 
daily, and the two sisters sang hymns to- 
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the efforts of the woman suffragists in the | 


past had amounted to nothing, as all the 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
MUSINGS AT EIGHTY-FIVE. 


BY NANCY C. GILMAN. 


While musing in my room I sat 

Thinking of this, also of that, 

I heard a voice; it seemed to say, 

‘‘Eighty-five has found you gray; 

Does it to your heart bring sorrow ?"’ 

No! I live to-day, not for the morrow. 

But, casting up life's figures, such 

Do not amount to very much. 

A void we feel in every part 

That we've not wrought with braver heart. 

Our murmurings we must release, 

If we would live in perfect peace. 

Life’s morning’s past, also high noon, 

And shadows lengthen for the tomb. 

May strong faith whisper in my ear, 

Saying, ‘‘Your sun is setting clear.”’ 

If my life had now begun, 

I'd speak ten words instead of one. 

Fabrics of wrong, so high and tall, 

I'd do my best to make them fall. 

At eighty-five, should one repent 

That life with her is so far spent ? 

In looking backward, does it seem 

We've done enough to tip the beam ? 

If so, when life is past and over, 

And lots of faults we do discover, 

Strong faith we'll hold, and never fear, 

For God in grace is ever near. 
Roxbury, Mass., June 24, 1891. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
DOLLY’S CELEBRATION. 


BY CORA STUART WHEELER. 





“T’m sure I can’t make up my mind,”’ 
Said rosy Dolly Bond, 
‘*What Phil and all the men can find, 
To make them seem so fond 
Of Independence Day each year, 
And painting red the town; 
They’re not a bit like us, that’s clear! 
Now, are they, Mrs. Brown? 


“Oh, I'd like to be a man once; 
I'd celebrate !’’ said she, 
‘And when the Fourth began once, 
This town should hear from me! 
Of some saloons I know, a few, 
And club-rooms I’d blow down, 
And have the help of one or two 
That you know, Mrs. Brown.”’ 


Whistle, bang! Hurrah and rattle! 
(The noisy chorus rung) 

While, yet waging valiant battle, 
Ran Dolly’s busy tongue, 

*Till the baby’s screams appalled her; 
Cook wore a direful frown, 

When the scorching meat recalled her 
From chat with Mrs. Brown. 


Her home, so orderly for weeks, 
That day, through adverse fate, 

Seemed bent on most amazing freaks, 
As if to celebrate. 

Night fell, and, playing ‘‘Captain Jinks,” 
The band escorted home 

Poor Philip Bond, who drank, methinks, 
The beer when it did foam. 


For ’twas with a tipsy folly 
Soft to the porch they slid: 
**Toot-’er-up,’’ Phil cried, ‘‘fer Dolly!" 
And ‘‘tooterup”’ they did. 
Then Dolly’s voice rose shrill and clear, 
Said gentle Mrs. Brown: 
“Though not a man, ‘tis plain this year 
She’s blowing up the town !”’ 





ee 


THE IDEAL. 


BY ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 





Have we not all, amid life's petty strife, 
Some pure ideal of a noble life 

That once seemed possible? Did we not hear 
The flatter of its wings, and feel it near, 

And just within our reach? It was. And yet 
We lost it in this daily jar and fret. 

But still our place is kept, and it will wait, 
Ready for us to fill it, soon or late. 

No star is ever lost we once have seen ; 

We always may be what we might have been. 





HOW DOROTHY HELPED. 


“If you was only a boy, now!” 

‘If I only was,” Dorothy sighed sadly. 

‘**But you aint, and so there’s no use think- 
ing about it. The house’ll have to go, for 


I can’t lift a finger to save it, and no more | 


can you, neither. If you was only a boy, 
you could have been earning many a dol- 
lar by this time; but girls is sort of worth- 
less stock, make the best of them you can. 
I aint saying that ySu are any more use- 
less than the most of them,”’ the complain- 
ing father added, realizing that patient 
little Dorothy did a woman's work about 


' 





exactly what a mortgage was, but she re- 
garded it as being as inseparable from a 
home as its roof or walls. It was one of 
the first things she ever remembered hear- 
ing people talk about, and whenever any 
treat or luxury had been spoken of, it had 
always had to be given up at last, how- 
ever reluctantly, because of the mortgage. 
When she wasa very little girl indeed, she 
had a dim fancy that the mortgage was a 
very hungry monster, that had to be fed 
all the time, or it would gobble up their 
little brown house for a lunch some day. 
She knew better than that now, but still 
she knew it was as insatiable as the mon- 
ster of her childish imagining, and it as- 
suredly did make life a very hard, cheer- 
less struggle for the little family of two. 
Now it seemed as if the mortgage was 
going to make a meal of the home at last, 
in spite of the years of hard work to save 
it. The father hid been taken ill early in 
the summer with inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, and though late fall had come, he 
was only just able to sit in his big chair, 
and worry and fret all day. It was hard 
for him, poor man; but nobody ever knew 
how hard it was for patient little Dorothy, 
who had all the nursing added to her other 
cares, and, besides the close confinement 
to the house, and the work which was 


| really beyond her strength, had to listen 


| luetantly. 





to the continual lament that she was not a 
boy, so that she could earn money enough 
to save the home. As steadily as any wom- 
an she went about the house, doing the 
daily work; and when at last everything 
was in scrupulous order, and an old neigh- 
bor had dropped in to have a pipe with her 
father, she looked wistfully out of doors, 
where a bright November sun was glorify- 
ing even the mellow stubble in the corn- 
fields, and ventured to ask if she could not 
go out for a little while. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose I can get along with- 
out you,” her father answered, rather re- 
‘Girls always want to be gad- 
ding, so I am used to getting along with- 
out you. Don’t be gone long, though.” 

‘“‘No,” promised Dorothy; and in a few 
moments she was trudging along the road, 
enjoying the fresh air, which was a treat 
to her, after her long confinement to the 
house with only an occasional outing. 
She had to cross the railroad track, and in 
the distance she heard the whistle of the 
express, which always stopped here to 
water. Dorgthy paused to watch it thun- 
dering along. She liked to sce it come 
gliding along the shining rails, and stop 
with a noisy whistle that made her jump 
a little, though she was expecting it. 

While she was standing there, a lady 
opened one of the car-windows, and, look- 
ing out, beckoned to her. ‘*Do you know 
whether there is any place where I can 
get any apples or ginger-nuts, or anything 
for my little boy?” 

‘““No, there isn’t,” Dorothy answered. 
“T am sorry, and I would have brought 
something for him if I had known.” 

‘“*That is very kind of you,” said the 


| lady, smiling at the earnest little face, and 


Dorothy’s willingness to be obliging. “It 


| would be a good business for some one 
| to have something to sell here, I should 


think.” 

She put down the window again, and 
Dorothy went on her way; but there was 
an idea in the brown-thatched head that 
had just found a place there. Why should 
not she have a basket of the shining red 
apples that grew on the tree behind the 


| house, and some little bags of ginger-nuts, 


the house, and had waited on him and | 


nursed him as but few women would have 


had patience and strength to do, since his | 


long attack of inflammatory rheumatism. 
“You do all you can, I know. It aint 
your fault that you can’t earn a cent; but 
if you was only a boy, now!” 

Dorothy had heard that plaint many a 
time before, and always felt rather culpa- 
ble, as if she might have been a boy just 
as well as not, if she had not been incon- 
siderate enough to be a girl. She would 


have been glad enough to be a boy, and 


just now she wished more than ever that 
she could transform herself by some pro- 
cess into an embryo lord of creation. 
‘*Hard times” were the usual thing at 
the little brown house at the fout of the 
hill, but just now things were in worse 
‘plight than usual. Dorothy did not know 





and perhaps popcorn? 

Dorothy gave a little hop and a skip and 
jump at the thought. She had been on 
the cars once with her father, and had 
looked wistfully at the tempting basket 
that the train-boy carried along the aisle, 
and she knew she could fix just as tempt- 
ing-looking a basket. 


When she went home, full of her scheme, 
she found her father ready to admit that 
perhaps this was a way in which she could 
make a little money, if she was a girl, and 
he was quite willing for her to make the 
little outlay necessary to have crisp, de- 
licious ginger-nuts, and the snowy pop- 
corn in white bags, all ready to sell. 


The basket was ready by train-time the 
next day, and, fairly quivering with ex- 
citement, Dorothy went to meet it. She 
passed along from window to window, 
holding up her basket; and either the 
bright eager face, glowing with the wind 
and excitement, or the good things in the 
basket, were more inviting than the pas- 
sengers had seen before that day, for there 
was no lack of customers, and when she 
ran gaily homeward the basket was empty, 
and her little bag was full of silver dimes 
and nickels. 

To be sure, there was not so very much 
in the basket, and some people might not 
have thought that there was a fortune in 
the leather bag; but it was the first money 
Dorotby had earned, and it seemed more 
than all the wealth of the Indies to her, 
One dollar and thirty-four cents! | Why, 
if she could feed that hungry mortgage at 
that rate every day, the little brown house 
would not be gobbled up after all. It was 








nearly all profit, for she had raised the 
popcorn herself, and the little red apple 
tree had borne unusually well that year, 
and she could fill many a basket from the 
barrels in the cellar. 

‘Well, you couldn't have done much 
better if you had been a boy,” said her 
father. 

‘Could I Jave done any better?” asked 
Dorothy imploringly. This was a supreme 
moment in her life. If her father would 
only admit that she was as good as a boy, 
her cup of happiness would overflow. 

“No, I will say for you that you couldn’t 
have,” said her father, magnanimously. 
‘In fact, if you had been a boy, you might 
not have thought of it in the first place; 
and then again, if you was a boy, you 
couldn’t have made the ginger-nuts.” 

‘There was a steady market for the little 
business woman, and as her apples were 
always polished to the highest degree of 
shininess, and her popcorn was of the 
snowiest, and the ginger-nuts perfection, 
her wares were always; indemand. The 
mortgage was satisfied, and the little 
brown house was safe, not only for that 
time, but for always, for, as months went 
by and still Dorothy prospered, she formed 
the ambitious plan of possessing that 
mortgage herself. She did pay it all off at 
last. It was a long task, but Dorothy had 
learned patience long ago. 

She was very happy when the day came 
that made the little brown house their 
own; but I think the keenest part of her 


satisfaction came when her father said: | 


‘*Well, really, Dorothy, you are every bit 
as good as a boy, and a deal better than 
most of them.”—ZJnterior. 
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THE SUN NEEDS LIGHT. 


NEw YORK CIty. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

A recent issue of the N. Y. Sun contains 
an editorial critique upon women's discus- 
sion (in the N. Y. Independent) of ‘*The 
Enlargement of Woman's Sphere.”’ The 
summing up of evidence and the conclu- 
sions educed are manifestly from a stand- 
point both superficial and narrow. Great 
underlying principles, attested, not only 
by history, but also by the logical deduc- 








tions of mental philosophy, are entirely | 


ignored. 
First, the Sun comments upon Julia 
Ward Howe as the intellectual superior of 


all the sixteen who discussed the question. | 


“Yet,” it says, ‘*she has left no impres- 
sion upon the thought of her time, and 
contributed nothing original.” 


| in the very nature of mental law, no other 


That she has contributed nothing original | 


may be true; but certainly it is not true 
that ‘‘she has left no impression on the 
thought of her time.’”” Such a woman as 
Julia Ward Howe, with her strong intel- 
lectual and moral force, endowed with 
such positive energy of character, must, 
in the very nature of mental growth, make 
a potential impression. Certain it is that 


Mrs. Howe has been a power in directing | 
public thought to the consideration of | 


woman’s claim to justice and equality, and 
stimulating the elements of progress. In 


so doing, she has made a “positive impres- | 


sion.” 

It is a well-recognized principle of men- 
tal science that every human being has a 
power for good or evil in a radius propor- 
tionate to his individual force. Yet this 
fundamental principle is entirely over- 
looked in the Sun’s critique. 

Neither Julia Ward Howe nor any other 
advocate of the enlargement of woman’s 


| the agitation of woman’s suffrage by the 


sphere, claims that the broadest freedom | 


or greatest opportunity for culture will 


_ justice” began to move with unwonted 


enable the major part of women to become | 


either geniuses or intellectual Titans; but 
they recognize the fact that the aggregate 
of intellectual and moral force which will 
come as a result of the enlargement of 
woman’s sphere, will be a much greater 
power in the advancement of the race than 
that of the combined force of all the stars 
who adorn the coronal of genius. The 
fact that education has become sq univer- 
sally diffused, —that mankind in general 


have acquired such proficiency in knowl- | 


edge,—makes it diflicult for even-excep- 
tional mental ability to produce an im- 
pression so prominent as to be generally 
recognized. 

Suppose we turn the logical battery of 
the Sun upon the male sex. How many 
men of this generation, or of the one pre- 
ceding, have, by force of talent, ‘‘made a 
marked impress upon their time,” have 
‘produced anything original,” or will be 
known a generation hence? Because the 
great, untrammeled opportunities afforded 
to man have not produced even a respect- 
able minority of intellectual Sauls or 
marked geniuses, must man therefore be 
pronounced a failure? Is the sum-total of 
his growth in mind-product no accession to 
the higher life of his kind, and are the op- 
portunities which made possible this men- 
tal development, of no avail? Do not this 
broad freedom and opportunity in man’s 
sphere of life, evolve those powers of mind 
which, along the lines of the centuries, 
have occasionally culminated in genius 
that is immortal? And when woman has 





equal freedom and opportunity with man, 
her creativé energy will be stimulated into 
its fullest action, and produce genius in | 
the world of art, science, music and phil- 
osophy. 

The next point made by the Sun is that 
the efforts of the pioneers in the movement | 
for woman’s enfranchisement effected 
nothing in securing for her favorable leg- | 
islation in regard to property and other 
matters, because ‘the majority of women | 
were opposed to the movement. . . . Wo- | 
man in her nature is conservative, and her | 
advance in every way has been because | 
man has led her forward.” At the same | 
time, the Sun concedes that “‘from the | 
earliest ages, she has had the closest re- 
strictions around her.” What but these 
restrictions have made her conservative? 
What is conservatism but a habit of mind 
formed under imposed and abnormal re- 
strictions? Progress is an instinct of mind 
implanted alike in both sexes. All history 
attests that whenever the natural bent of 
man’s mentality was long restricted, by 
pressure of mental, social and political en- 
vironment, conservatism was the inevita- 
ble result. Take, for instance, the bistory 
of the American Revolution: When a few 
progressive spirits, fired with the genius of 
liberty, appealed to the people to unite in 
a declaration of independence, they found 
but a faint response. The great majority 
were conservative, through the long-con- 
tinued mental habit of submitting to the 
sovereignty of a king. And habits of 
mind—accretions of the ages—could not in 
a few years be broken, even though the 
broad, free wilds around them, and the en- 
vironments of social and civic life, were 
influences to kindle aspirations for free- 
dom and form new lines of thought. It 
required the most strenuous, persistent 
and determined effort of the leading spir- 
its to arouse the people from the torpor of 
conservatism, and imbue them with some- 
thing of their own liberty-loving enthu- 
siasm. And when American history shall 
be unfolded through the power of truth’s 
focused light, it will be found that we owe 
our republican freedom more to the men- 
tal energy, the moral force, the masterful 
magnetism of a few leading patriots, and 
the material aid of France, than to the pa- | 
triotism of the American colonists. 

The position of woman to-day, socially 
and politically, is analogous to that of the 
colonists. Throughout all the eons of the 
past, woman has been kept in a subjective 
position, has been educated to believe 
this her heaven-ordained sphere; so that, 


result than conservatism toward the en- 
largement of her sphere could be possible. 

That the majority of women are opposed 
to their enfranchisement, is neither a mat- 
ter for surprise nor discouragement, nor 
does it furnish data for any logical argu- 
ment against it. But it is astonishing, as 
well as encouraging, that so large a mi- 
nority have, within two or three decades, 
developed sufficient individua] force to 
break the shackles which have so long 
bound them, and strike for that broad, 
free field of culture which is woman’s by 
right of inheritance. 

In connection with the statement that 


pioneers effected nothing in securing her 
favorable legislation, the Sun also asserts, 
‘All this has been accomplished as the 
logical process of legislation, directed by 
the intellect and sense of justice in men.” 

Strangely enough, it is a matter of his. 
tory that contemporaneously with this 
agitation, ‘‘man’s intellect and sense of | 


rapidity. How came it that, through all 
the centuries before this agitation, bis 
‘intellect and sense of justice” had never 
evolved laws securing even comparative 
justice to woman, or tending to protect 
her in her inborn rights? These powers 
had no perception of equity or duty to 
woman, in social or civie life; in this re- | 
spect they were latent forces, and never | 
warmed into life until the dynamic energy | 
of woman’s logic and ethical power was | 
brought to bear upon them! 

According to the Sun’s logic, it is useless 
to project any reformatory measure upon 
the public mind or stir up discussion upon 
any subject. ‘‘Man’s intellect and sense 
of justice,” through their own stored-up 
energy, will unfold all truth and right, 
and give practical expression to them in 
legislation. It is therefore needless to 
bring any extrinsic influence to bear upon 
them; oniy give man time, and in the proc- 
ess of the centuries he will, with syste- 
matic and methodical reflection, grind out 
legislative equity and justice to all? 

It is true that all truth is evolved, and 
justice rendered, through the perception 
and action of the intellect and moral sense; 
but these elements, like all other of man’s 
nature, are correlated to the world of mind 
in general, the forces of which recipro- 
cally incite to that activity which gives 
clearer, quicker and deeper penetration. 

The Sun quotes Mrs. Marie C. Richards’ 
statement: ‘*'Woman’s work at the bar 
must be of great importance, because by 
intuition she penetrates the logic of mor- 








| als and distinguishes between right and 





wrong; and her tender sympathies, stung 
to expression by her convictions of justice 
and mercy, find voice in the eloquence of 
the advocate.” 

Commenting, the Sun says: *'For these 
very reasons, women are not fitted to be 
lawyers. Law is based on reason and log- 
ical principles, and not on intuition and 
feelings.” 

Would law be law, in the true organic 
sense, if it were not based on ethical princi- 
ples? And what are ethics but the product 
of feeling? What is the function or power 
of reason? Can it, in and of itself, per- 
ceive a simple truth? Can man reason be- 
fore he feels? Evidently not. Reason is 
notaneye. Itis simply a judge to decide 
upon facts presented as evidence by the 
feelings, intuitions, senses and sentiments. 
Take these away, and leave reason the 
sole monarch, and it would be a stranded, 
helpless power. If feelings, springing 
from a strong, intense sense of justice, 
mercy and purity, entered more largely 
into law, it would more nearly approach 
its true and legitimate function. The prin- 
ciples upon which law at present rests are 
not axiomatic verities ; and with the higher 
development of the intellectual and moral, 
they will be modified so as to meet the 
requisitions of a more exalted ideal of 
ethics. 

What is intuition, which woman posses- 
ses in so high a degree, but a quick per- 
ception of facts?—facts which it would re 
quire man a thousand times as long to 
reach by his superior methodical and sys- 
tematic process of reasoning? Is truth 
any the less weighty because it is quickly 
discerned? In fact, has any original truth, 
in poetry, art, science or philosophy, been 
discovered through any faculty save the 
intuitional or imaginative? 

Even the law of gravitation discovered 
by Newton, of the planets by Kepler, of 
astrology by Goethe, of crystalization by 
Haiiy, was through intuitive perception, 
rather than by systematic and laborious 
reasoning. Such is the decision of no 
less astute and analytical a reasoner than 
Buckle.“ 

Again, the possession of strong or quick 
intuition is not incompatible with logical 
ability, as is testified by the example of 
many of both sexes. 

The Sun asks, ‘*What has the enlarge- 
ment of woman’s sphere done for her?” 
and then triumphantly points out that no 
woman has yet arisen to the intellectual 
status of Plato, Socrates, Kant or Spinosa, 
that ‘‘she has not been able to cope with 
man in art, poetry or music.” What could 
be more absurd, more unreasonable and 
unjust, than to demand this of woman, 
when through all the agess he has been 
kept in a subjective position, has been 
hedged in by restrictions, and her self- 
confidence repressed by the constant in- 
culcation of inferiority ? 

Is it to be expected that women, with 
all these hindrances, can, with a few years 
of only comparative opportunity, develope 
into geniuses and intellectual giants? or, 
like Minerva, spring fall fledged with wis- 
dom from the brain of some intellectual 
Jove? 

Whatever the advanced culture of the 
future may accomplish, certain it is that 
in the present stage of human develop- 
ment, nature accomplishes results only by 
slow, gradual and systematic methods. 

: MARGARET S. ORGAN. 
++ 


BRIGHT PROSPECTS IN SOUTH DAKOTA, 





PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA, JUNE 18, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Everything now is blooming like the 
wild rose in this part of South Dakota. 
Recent rains seem to ensure a bountiful 
harvest. All feel encouraged, believing 
that the farmers who have been diligent 
in seed-time will be rewarded in harvest- 
time, which is very near. So far, this sea- 
son, the rainfall has exceeded the amount- 
of three years past, making preparations 
for irrigating unnecessary. Yet these ar- 
tesian wells are convenient to have, fur- 
nishing a wonderful supply of excellent 
water and water-power for farm ma- 
chinery. 

In Woonsocket, the sole motor of the 
roller mills is the force of the stream from 
an artesian well 700 feet deep. Residences 
and lawns are furnished an unlimited sup- 
ply at four dollars a year, from the city 
mains, and the surplus of the two artesian 
wells flows in a large, clear stream miles 
beyond the city limits. Many who have 
come to stay and grow up with this coun- 
try have the greatest faith in its future, 
and being an intelligent people, with en- 
ergy and perseverance, there is no doubt 
of the prosperity in store for them. The 
soil is good, only needing water. It will 
pay largely for irrigation, if necessary. 

We were sorry to see so many farms 
with good improvements, that had been 
left, on the road to Plankington. Their 
owners had become discouraged. They 
were unable to tide over two dry seasons 
with the little means they brought with 
them here. When the hard times came, 
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they were encumbered with debt for their 
comfortable homes, and farm machinery 
for harvesting the expected crops. Alas! 
the crops had failed to mature. But the 
mortgage was still there, and the mort 





gagee now holds the claim. Some may | 


possibly redeem their property after one 


good harvest, but in many cases new | 


people will occupy these well-improved 
farms and reap the profit of their labor. 
Already they are coming with fine sheep 
and stock. Their idea is to own four sec- 
tions, where one artesian well will afford 


water sufficient for the irrigation of the | 


whole tract. 
$1,000, they calculate will pay fifty per 
cent. profit, though it may not be needed 


Such wells, costing $700 to | 


to supply lack of rain-fall for many years. | 
Many who are buying land at present low | 
rates are expecting great returns on such | 


enterprises. 
We had the pleasure last Friday night of 


hearing the first graduating class of the | 


high school in Woonsocket. Four intelli- 


gent, bright girls were a credit to their | 


instructors. The principal was proud to 
present his class to the president of the 
board of education, which honor had been 


conferred on Mrs. Lulu Ramsey at the | 


last election. This lady presented the di- 


plomas with fittiog remarks, showing her | 


ability to fill such a position. Lawyer 


Ramsey, her husband, is Commissioner to 
the World's Fair from this State. Both are | 


advocates of human rights and p-ogressive 


civilization, and were first to congratulate | 


us on the good news from Illinois. 
last, best act of the State Legislature— 
“School suffrage for women”—placed our 
State in equal standing with twenty-two 
other States on the march of progress and 
civilization. 

May these graduates feel the advantages 
coming to them! Girls are in the majority 
in the graduating classes of the schools; 
and in the army of teachers their influence 
is increasing. May that influence be ex- 
erted for the highest good, and the love of 
country, as they aspire to stand among 
the noblest women, ever true to the prin- 
ciples of right and justice! Wherever 
their lot may be, we trust that their homes 
will be among the happiest and test. Many 
of them, as future mothers of this land, 
will see husbands and children rise to call 
them blessed. 

In passing through this country to 
Pierre, we were often reminded of the 
campaign of last year, and feel satisfied 
that good seed has been sown which will 
bring a harvest in another election. The 
truth is only sleeping, not dead. It-*will 
rise again with renewed vigor. 

MARIA HEMENWAY BALDWIN. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M. D. 


Miss Austin was born in West Killingly, 
Windham county, Connecticut, August 
31, 1825. Her parents were Joseph and 
Abigail Austin, who removed to the town 
of Moravia, Cayuga county, New York, 
when she was two years old. There she 
lived until she reached womanhood. when 
she studied medicine and commenced 
practice in 1852 as physician in the Glen 
Haven water cure, owned and conducted 
by Dr. James C. Jackson, at the head of 
Skaneatles lake, in Central New York. 
Soon after, she was formally adopted by 
Dr. and Mrs. Jackson as their daughter, 
and for 30 years was Dr. Jackson’s asso- 
ciate physician, having charge of the 
women invalids of his institution, going 
with him as one of his family from Glen 
Haven to Dansville, Livingston county, 
New York, in the fall of 1858, where was 
opened their institution known as Our 
Home on the Hillside, in which she be- 
came a partner. When the co-partaership 
was dissolved and the institution convert- 


The | 





ed into a joint-stock company, under the | 


ame of Uur Home Hygienic Institute, 
she became actively connected with the 
business munagement of the institution, 
and was as eflicient and successful in 


business as she was eminent as a pbysi- | 


cian. 


When, in the summer of 1883, the | 


institution was destroyed by fire, she | 


retired from professional practice, and 
since has resided in North Adams, 
Mass. 

During a residence of 25 years in Dans- 
ville, Miss Austin won the esteem and 
love of the citizens. Her work was not 
confined to the institution which she so 
faithfully served. She had earnest inter- 
est in everything that pertained to the 
financial, social and spiritual welfare of 
the village, and was brought into intimate 
relations with the people. Her purse, her 
pen, her voice and her hands were eager 
for deeds of enterprise and charity. Her 
sweet Christian influence shed a gracious 
influence all about her. Many Dansville 
homes have been brightened by her sunny 
presence, many hearts made lighter by 
her practical beneficence. Long will Miss 
Austin be gratefully remembered. She 
was an outspoken friend of woman suf- 
frage. B. 


CH 


LLDREN’S COLUMN, 
A SWEET HOME. 


Like the magical city of old, 

"Twas built in a single night; 

For the builder was busy and bold, 

And worked with all her might. 

She worked as fast as ever she could, 

But she used not brick, nor stone, nor wood, | 

From the base to the topmost dome; 

She used not wood, nor stone, nor brick, 

But the floor was warm and the walls were 
thick ; 

Oh, what a queer little home! 


She entered my own estate, 
With no regard for the laws; 

She made herself a gate; 

Her teeth were the knives and saws. 

Right in my way her dwelling stood ; 

It was not built upon clay nor mud, 

Nor on rock, nor sand, nor loam ; 

It was not built upon earth at all, 

But she made it within a crystal wall,— 
A quaint and curious home. 


| 


In the light of the morning sun 

The work of the night I see; 

For now the building is done; | 

But the builder, where is she? 

I found her not, but I know her name— | 

*Tis Mistress Mouse, that meddlesome dame 

Who loveta by night to roam. | 

Into my pantry she gnawed a hole, } 

And built her house in my sugar-bowl ; 

Oh, what a sweet, sweet home! | 

—Hand and Heart. 

—_————e- 0 : 


A GRATEFUL WOMAN. 


A railroad conductor had been very 
kind to the family of a poor Irish laborer 
(who had lived on the road, but who was | 
accidently run over by a train some | 
months before), carrying them little | 
things, taking the widow to a distant 
Catholic church free of charge on Sun- 
days, etc. ‘*That was during the sum- 
mer,” said the conductor. ‘One night the 
next winter it was very cold, and the 
mountains were covered with snow. We | 
were running to make time, when, on | 
turning a curve, the engineer saw a wav- 
ing light on the track, and we soon heard 
some one ahead shouting. I was then out 
on the platform. The engineer slacked 
up and stopped the engine, and we got out 
and went ahead in the dark to see what 
was the matter. Thereit was! A large 
land-slide had fallen across the track near 
the shanty of the old Irish woman. She 
had built a fire and waited and watched 
for the train, for the curves were so sharp 
that we might have been plump upon the 
slide before we could see it. So, when we 
ran up, there was the old woman, with 
her calico cap, swinging a chunk of fire 
like a revolving light-house; and there 
were the young Irish boys carrying brush, 
like so many little beavers. She had 
watched all that night in the cold, and, 
but for her, in another minute we should 
have run into a pile of dirt and rocks as 
big as Barnum’s hotel. I should certainly 
have been killed, for I was standing 
on the platform. What would have 
become of the passengers and train? 
You can guess as wellasIcan. The pas- 
sengers made up about eighty dollars for 
the old woman; the company afterwards 
gave her a shanty, rent free; the brake- 
men and engineers bought her a cow, and 
she made out very well. But, when I hand- 
ed the money to her that night, she said: 
‘Gintlemen and ladies, I am thankful to 
yees for what ye may give me; but what 
I did was mostly on account of him there. | 
He was kind and thoughtful to the poor 
and the afflicted, and I’d ha’ watched till 
I froze before harr-rum should have come 
to him if I could have helped it.’ It made 
me choke right up.”— Harper's Monthly. 





HUMOROUS. 


A Parisian wit once defined experience 
as a comb that one became possessed of 
after having lost one’s hair. — Syracuse 
Herald. 


‘*Keclesiastical measles” is what Rev. 
Dr. Rainsford, of New York, calls the pres- 
ent heresy epidemic. The several denom- 
inations seem disposed to keep it warm so 
that it will not strike in.—Lynn Item. 


When you find a man or woman of ma- 
ture years who is remarkably well pre- 
served, it is a man or woman who has a 


| goodly supply of sugar in his or her dis- 


| position.—Boston Transcript. 


A friend has a little boy who is exceed- 
ingly sensitive. One night, after saying | 
“Our Father,” and ‘Now I lay me down 
to sleep.” he seemed unsatisfied and asked 
his mother if he could not pray in his own | 
words. This was his petition: ‘O God, 
bless all animals; bless elephants; they 
need thee, Lord, for they are afraid men | 
will shoot them; bless dogs and horses; 
bless hens, and bless all the insects.”— 
Organizer. 


A Yale student recently handed in a 
paper to his professor, and was surprised 
the next day to have it returned with a | 
note scrawled on the margin. He studied 
it diligently, but was unable to decipher 
the note, and so he brought his paper back 
to the professor. ‘‘I can’t quite make out 
what this is, if you please,” said the stu- | 
dent. ‘*That, sir?” said the professor. 
“Why, that says, ‘I cannot read your 
hanéwriting.’ You write illegibly, sir.”. 
—Christian Register. 
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KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED 
yecomes displaced or “caked " 


WE 
ReIyTEP 


scarce 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 


appreciated. 


% 
KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLQws AND 


or piece; 


softness. The filling is iu one whole 
placed or bunchy. 


HATR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
| shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 

CARPET LINING. The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


| KNITTED STAIR PADS, Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
| and elastic. 


Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


er, an 


STERS. Of spon 
no part can become aie. 


KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND FIL ING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


he best in the world. 


are used in Hospita 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE A 


ave been tested four years; protects the plush better than curl 


| KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 


For hospital and domestic purposes 


KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. 


Kemuin elastic and keep the 
KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATT 

Can be used us areurennverts and are to be depended on in an emergency. 
8, Where they are liable to be soiled. 


ESSES AND BOAT CUSHION 


© mattresses 80 


D STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
ed hair. 


KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 


always received the highest | 


mmendation from ull who have used them. 


| KNITTED MATTRESS PADS, [Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest ot the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and iucreasiug its softuess. 


Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT TUIS OFT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 





THE 
STEVENS 











EDUCATIONAL. 


COWLE 
ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 





NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R, CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RICH, 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipmentand in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulare 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College, 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children, 
Unusual care of health is taken. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss LuCY WHEELOCK. 

Catalogues on? application. 


No. 259 Boylston Street. 
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BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


West Ohester Park and Westland Ave. 


The largest and most thoroughly equipped Ware- 
house in the United States for the storage by the 
month or year of Furniture, Pianos, Carriages, 
Trunks, Packages and certain kinds of merchandise. 

Recently constructed IRON and Brick Vaults for 
SILVERWARE and valuables. Single rooms of 
all sizes. Warehouse receipts given and goods 
— for transportation to all parts of the world. 

‘or rates apply at office, Westland Avenue. Tele- 

hone Tremont No, 268. Huntington Avenue, Back 

3ay, Brookline and Longwood cars pass the Ware- 
house. F. W. LINCOLN, Gen’l Manager. 





oo New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art studente 
especially adapted for this work. STREETER & 
Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. Take ele. 
vator in Crawley’s Store. 





DISH WASHER 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machine ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. ‘The only one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,00U in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 

Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASHING 
MACHINE CO,, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AGENTS WANTED 








Whittier Souvenir Spoon 


(Patent applied for), 


We have originated and are introducing a Sou- 
venir Spoon designed in honor of America’s greatest 
iving poet, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


representing respectively Mr. Whittier’s head in 
relief, his Amesbury home, and “The Captain’s 
Well,” made famous by an incident of a century 
ago in one of his recent poems. Each Spoon will 
bear Mr. Whittier’s autograph in fac-simile. They 
are made in sterling silver only, of good weight. 
We feel sure that it wiil meet the approval of his 
many friends throughout the nation. We append 
the following letter from}Mr. Whittier: 
DANVERS, 12TH MO.,22, 1890. 

DEAR FRIEND :— 


hope it wi 


please my friends gnerely. 
speak for four of them. rie 


I am truly thy nd, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 
| They will be sold singly or in sets, as follows: 
Tem SPOODS. 20... sccecccsseccecseves 
a * BOL DOW] «00. eeeeeeee 
OranZGe SPOON... osseceseseceeveeee Bs 
* “ gold bowl........ 2.50 
The price of spoon having head in relief will be 
$1.00 extra, sent prepaid on receipt of price to any 
address. For five cents ‘additional we will ensure 
safe delivery. Address, 


H. G. HUDSON, Amesbury, Mass. 


| 
| 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 





The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next Term commences Oct. 7th, 1891. Send fora 


| Circular or Catalogue. 











Iam graqees with the idea of the spoon, and | 
] I shall | 


Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





_ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwArRTHMORE, Pa. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Broud St. Station, Phila. Under cure of Friende. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi. 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary de e 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full 

particulars address 

WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 





| Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


N. Coliege Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October Ist, 1891. Three 
a graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
uizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer eve 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospltate 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Sara A. Colby, M.D, Esther W. Taylor M.D. 


‘OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Mey 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoroug) 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
articulars or Annual Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October lst; ending May. 
1891. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzer, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta. 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Sepepearee of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, MI. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged 
for giving ELECTRICAL and VaP«R BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after 
a thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she 
has found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
or Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her 
practice; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. ‘ffice Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays 
excepted. Take elevator. 


~LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P. M) 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rol!s, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties oqgetely served by polite and 

n 























THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET, 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
30 the best advantage is given ~ A THE WRITER'S 
LITERARY BUREAU (established in 1X87) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 


on commission. 

cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 

copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 

world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 

tails of literary work. Address The Writer’s 

Literary Bureau, P. ©. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 
Mention WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. 


frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers eciven | 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold | 
Before sending MSS. write for cir- | 


petent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doors from B’dway 





Permanent and transient board at reasonable 
prices. Location central to largest retail stores and 
places of amusement. Addreas Mrs. E. NORTON. 





A. FLORENCE GRANT, 


PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Society Printing Solicited, 


Personal attention given to orders by mail. 





47 and 49 Court Street, Bostou. 


KCENICS 
LIVER 
PILLS 


BROWN & CO.’S D 
WINE OF COCA Nini eis oan 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 





For the Relief and Cure of 


Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger then 
sugar pellets, 

25 Cents a Box. 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN 





504 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 
Corra BACON Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART, 


FOSTER & STEUART, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms 
of the State. 

145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 


| made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


Liver Complaints, Bilious- | 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and | 





New Yor! 
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A COMMENCEMENT IDYL. 


It was commencement day at Madame 
Breckenridge’s seminary. The Rev. J. 
Elliot Pease had come several hundred 
miles to speak words of wisdom to the 
graduating class of fourteen young ladies, 
and direct their eager feet into the paths 
of duty and happiness. His speech was 
two hours long, and the heated audience 
listened in breathless admiration, while he 
poured volley after volley of red-hot ad- 
vice upon the heads of those helpless young 
women. Through It all, Madame Breck- 
enridge sat on the platform with a calm 
smile, and when it was over she thanked 
the reverend gentleman in her mo:t gra- 
cious manner. 

But after the crowd had dispersed, and 
the speaker was gone, she called the 
young ladies around her, and addressed 
them as follows: 

‘*Young ladies, you have to-day been per- 
mitted to listen to a learned man, while 
he told you what he knew about women. 
Young ladies, I wish to give youa proverb, 
which I trust you will always remember. It 
is this: ‘A man never shows what he does 
not know, so much as when he attempts 
to tell what he knows about women.’ 

**T should be thoroughly ashamed of any 
one of you, if I ever heard you express 
such idiotic sentiments as those with 
which the reverend gentleman has favored 
us to-day. He knows not half so much 
about women as you know about gatling 
guns. Should any of you be so foolish as 
to follow the advice he has given you to- 
day, you would only prove a lamentable 
failure in every department of life. 

‘*Young ladies, it has cost me just nine- 
ty-five dollars to secure the reverend gen- 
tleman’s services here to-day, and he has 
inculcated in the minds of my pupils more 
harmful principles than I can eradicate in 
a whole year's training. Next year the 
commencement address will be delivered by 
some intelligent, cultured, broad-minded 
woman.” 

Readers, have any of you listened to the 
Rev. Dr. Pease, in this past commence- 
ment seascn? MAUDE M. Coss. 


WOMEN AS COLLEGE PROFESSORS. 
GREAT NECK, N. Y. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Women seek the education offered by 
the colleges for itself, without doubt; but 
many of them have also in view their own 
future maintenance. Life, to many girls, 
as to young men, looks like a grand field 
for opportunity; the direct road to this, 
the most complete education they can pos- 
sess themselves of. What willshe do with 
it, the gir] that finishes four years of hard 
college work—the girls all work hard—and 
stands with her degree in the line of appli- 
cants for work? Will the faculties of the 
colleges that admit women call upon her 
to assist in the college work next year? 
What are the prospects of the feminine 
aspirants to professional honors in the 
pedagogic field? 

There were in 1889 seventeen colleges of 
the first rank in which women could study 
for a degree. Thirteen of them were State 
universities ; the others, colleges for wom- 
en only. It will do to inquire how many 
of these have given employment to women. 
Oberlin, the pioneer in the movement to 
admit women to higher instruction, has, 
from the first, been singuls»r in several re- 
spects, and can be reckoned aside from the 
rest, as the women outnumber the men 
among the students, and there are not a 
few among its faculties; but those who 
there do the work of professors do not 
take the title. The other colleges that may 
be singled out as most hospitable to femi- 
nine aspirants for position are the State 
Universities of Kansas, Michigan and Wis- 
con-in, and the Northwestern University 
at Evanston, Ill., one of the numerous 
Western colleges which owe their exist- 
ence to the Methodist church. The others, 
though State institutions, had not, in 1889, 
made it possible for a woman to teach in 
them. In the University of Kansas, there 
were three women teaching the French 
and German languages, one woman a pro- 
fessor of Greek, and ten women instruc- 
tors. At Madison, where one-third of the 
students are women, there have been, in all, 
twenty-six women in various departments 
of instruction. At Ann Arbor (Michigan 

Cniversity) the women employed are com- 
m nly limited to assistants in the hospital 
and laboratory. In these four institutions, 
there are above three hundred professors 
and instructors, including those in the 
professional schools and Colleges of Lib- 
eral Arts. Taking this as a basis of mul- 





tiplication, there are over a thousand in | 


thirteen State Universities. In the Uni- 
versity of California there are one hundred. 
Asa State University is compelled to rec- 
ognize the right of women to share the 
appropriation of the education fund, it 
seems to me it cannot deny their claim to 
share the appointments which the regents 
annually confirm. 

Teaching has long been regarded as a 
high profession. 
tees in the United States annually threw 


Before ward commit- | 


into the ranks several hundred ’prentice 
hands from the secondary schools, it had 
dignity and importance. It can be fol- 
lowed with self-respect, and with self- 
sacrifice enough to sult the most philan- 
thropic soul, in every village school. But 
the places that challenge the highest re- 
spect of the community, and give scope to 
the preparation of college-bred women 
and men, are found neither in the village 
school nor in the public, secondary and 
primary schools, nor in struggling board- 
ing-schools, pleased to print an A. B. on 
their circulars. 

There is a tac t assumption of incongruity 
in the woman professor, in colleges where 
men are educated with women. We are 
much accustomed to seeing men in charge 
of women’s classes, in all the higher work. 
Have they proved so painstaking, learned, 
devoted and inspiring, that a departure 
would be dangerous? The young man 
follows the lead of a woman profitably, 
and often enthusiastically, to the end of 
his high school days; would the process 
by which the man and student is evolved 
from the college freshman be inoperative 
if a woman were about? If she were of 
the clear-eyed, Minerva sort, she might 
make it more uncomfortable for him to 
“cut” recitations and worm through ex- 
aminations. 

Among many things that have been, 
here is one of great importance that must 
soon change. ISABELLA G. OAKLEY. 


+++ 
*<e+ 


TO KANSAS EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
AUXILIARIES. 


SALINA, KAN., JULY 1, 1891. 

It has been found that much correspond- 
ence and confusion will be avoided by a 
change in Article 5 of the Local Consti- 
tutions, to read: 

‘*The annual meeting of the Auxiliaries 
for the election of officers shall be held 
before the annual State meeting.” 

It is recommended that each auxiliary 
call a meeting and amend its constitution 
as above suggested. This will enable the 
auxiliaries to report their newly-elected 
officers to the corresponding secretary of 
the Kansas E. 8. A. at or before the State 
meeting, thus avoiding the necessity of a 
delay in the publication of the yearly di- 
rectory. Also, please bear in mind that 
the close of the fiscal year is on Sept. 15, 
and all dues must be paid to the State 
treasurer before that time, as representa- 
tion is based upon the report sent in before 
the close of the fiscal year. Send your 
dues to Mrs. Martia L. Berry, Cawker 
City, Kan., before Sept. 15, 1891 

LavurA M. Jouns, Pres. K. E S.A. 
ELIZABETH F. Hopkins, Cor. Sec’y. 
i i 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 








City Pornt.— The meetings of the 
League were ended, for this season, on 
Wednesday evening of last week, when 
Dr. and Mrs. E. 8. Boland tendered a re- 
ception to the members and their friends. 
The occasion was purely social, and was 
greatly “mee by the large number pres- 
ent. Mr. Henry B. Blackwell made a brief 
but telling address upon the South Dakota 
campaign, and the pleasure of the guests 
was further enhanced by recitations by 
Mrs. Hayward and Miss Nichols, cornet 
solos by Mr. Pierce, and songs by Mr. 
Litchfield and Mrs. Williams. An elabo- 
rate supper was served by Caterer Hicks, 
after which the young people indulged in 
a little impromptu dancing. The meetings 
will be resumed the fourth Wednesday in 
September. Be 

NEEDHAM.—The League subscribed last 
year for the Woman's Column to be sent 
to a number of persons. ‘I'wo-thirds of 
these have subscribed for it this year on 
their own account. 

oe 


A TYPICAL SUFFRAGIST. 





The secretary of a State Woman Suf- 
frage Association says in a private letter: 
‘*T have been ‘driven’ the last few weeks 
with the most heterogeneous mass of 
things, — suffrage work, alumne work, 
library work (I am librarian of « religious 
society), house cleaning, preserving. I 
have already put up over seventy quarts 
of strawberries. We grow them ourselves, 
hence the quantity. We have three small 
children, each with a sweet tooth; hence 
also the quantity!’ We commend this 
instance to those benighted individuals 
who still think that the advocates of equal 
suffrage are not useful members of society 
in philan hrophic lines, and that they 
never know how to cook. 

The manuscripts of all George E\iot’s 
novels, except the ‘Scenes of Clerical 
| Life,” have become the property of the 
| British Museum, George Eliot left them 
to the museum after the death of Mr. 
Lewes. The handwriting is described as 
‘beautifully neat and clear.” 


on 
> 











THE women who take boarders and the moth- 
ers of large families will see in another colamn 
| how a dish-washing machine will lighten their 
labors. 

washed and dried all ready for the table in fifteen 
The machine does not break dishes, is 


| minutes. 


know by having used it. te &. 


easily worked, and is an invaluable help, as I | 








The dishes for a large family can be | 


Cuicaco, ILL., rr 1891. 
Dr. 8. A. TcrTLe, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir,—It affords me great pleasure to in- 
form you that I have used your Elixir for rheum- 
atism, from which I have been confined to my 
bed unable to be moved, and suffered intense 
pain. After quite a period I was advised to try 
your Elixir for same, and called my doctor's 
attention to the fact. He said I might as well 
rub it on a post as to rub it on myself; the re- 
sults would be the same. Nevertheless, I bought 
a bottle of it, and in three days was able to be 
out, and I have now recommended it to my 
friends and neighbors, who would not be without 
it in their houses. Yours truly, 

Lovis Irvine, 391 W. Taylor St. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


$75.00 for the Summer. To Let — Furnished 
Cottage, with 7 rooms, on picturesque shore of 
Martha’s Vineyard. Use of stable and row-boat in- 
cluded. Boating, fishing, surf and still-water bath- 
ing Address KE. E. MAYHEW, Squibnocket, 
Martha’ 8 Vineyard, Mass. 








An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the day in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street. 





After April lst, board with rooms can be ob- 
tained in Arlin ton. Price $4.00 and $4.50 per 
week. Address, Box 376, Arlington, Mass. 





Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7, 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Send for circular. 





For Sale.—A Vamphilet descriptive of the dedi- 
cation and building of the Indianapolis Propyleum, 
containing also a fine photogravure of the editice. 
Price 25 cents. Apply to CURATOR, Propyleum, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





The Natienal Subscription Bureau asks sub- 
scribers to send through this Bureau for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 21,00 a year; only 50 cents from now 
to "92. Address. Miss E, 8. HATCH, Manager, 4 
Park Street, Boston. 





Superfluous Hair, Moles and Wacta, posi- 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method, 
By Miss M. WALDRON, Specialist. Hygenic Com- 
ne xion Trea’ = nts also given. Columbus Ave., 415. 

rom 2to4 P. 





Ladies from all parts of the U. 8. desirin 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a eee family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tuer- 
day afternoons. 





A Lady of high character and education, speak- 
ing French, German and Spent, who has travelled 
extensively at home and abroad, desires position as 
companion to lady wishing to travel, or as teacher 
in school or family. She has made Botany a specialty 
and gives highest reference Address Miss CLARKE, 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 





‘*No Other Line Does It.” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


SUMMER TRAIN SERVICE 


—TO— 


SARATOGA, THE ADIRONDACKS 


—— AND — 


MONTREAL, 


Taking effect June 29, 181, via 
HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


Arrive | Suratoga 
4 M. 


Leave Boston 
BO As MacoceecccceesE XDPOSSeccceseecceres 


11 30 A. Ma ceceeccose ee PASSONLUT. 0005 7 33 

3.00" P. MccceccccccceKXPFOSS cccccccccees M0 ‘ocr b 
-AND VIA — 

Lake Champlain Route. 
THE FAST 


ADIRONDACK & MONTREAL EXPRESS, 


Northern New York and Canada, will 
leave Boston at 


10.30 A. M. 


Arrive at Montreal 9.50 P. 
COMMENCING JULY sity ae 


Saratoga Special Express 


Willleave ROSTON, 11 A, M,, arriving at SARA- 
TOGA, 5.00 P. M. 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS, 


Passenver couches and baggage cars through without 
change, stopping at Fitchburg, Athol, North Adams 
and Bellows Falls, allowing ample time for 


REFRESH MENTS. 


For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and fur- 
ther partic ulars, apply at Hoosac Tunnel Route Oftice, 
250 Washington Street, or Fitchburg Railroad Passen- 
eer St: ation, Causeway Street, Boston, 
This train will run commencing June 
J.R. WATSON, Geu't Pas s. Agt. 


SPECIAL SALE 


OF ARTISTIC 


Paper Hangings. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders,{Dadoes, Picture Hangings, ete , retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No, 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


Next Door to Washington Street. 


GLOVES 


—FOR— 


Travelling, Weddings and Receptions | 


== 


All the Fashionable Colors and Styles, 


—AT=— 


‘Miss M. F. FISK’S, 
44 Temple Place. 


For Vermont, 

















«0. for a. Horse with Wings!” 


Shakespeare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 
have been satistied to depend on his horse’s feet, without wishing him wings. 





against the use of Cut Nails? Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
——— - 
Chicago, Il. St. Louis, Mo, Providence, RL. 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of 
the foot, resulting in iockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, «nd@ cannot split, sliver or break. 
For sale by all deal i in F.o® shoe Nails. 


PUTNAM NAIL CC. Wepenest, Boston, Mass. 


- EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


Sampies sent free by mail. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infant-~. 
THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the coustruction of 
the boned pockets, muy be removed at ple usure 
THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset und a pertect bust 
support is provided within a waist. In the Open Lack soft Waists, 


as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physical 
proportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 
in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of s zes, ull ages can 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 

PRICES. 





Styl le 600, L. adtes’ Wh sle Ba k, write TIONG 5 cxcdccseoser< 81.75 
GOL, Bowe Fre stv uy. ecooe. BOO 
* GOS, Laced Back, Boned Fron, an ‘) Back esc. 2.45 
“ 610, Misses! \ hole Bach, aan Bone evccse 3 bbe 
“ GH, MEU ceccecce ces: cece ccecece 1.75 
621, Children’s, wit hout Bs 75 
631, Infants’, eececcccesesesesecccosso §=60 6 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement uroucd Waist over 
dress, and give it to usin inches. 
PATENGED. For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 
child. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garme nt. 


S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, aud if not satisfactory 
we will exchage or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
Lap Oue good Agent wanted in every City and Town in the United States. Address, 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Vui-t< sent by mail to any part of the U. 








Tuts is the time of year when jellies are made | 
and fruit begins to be put upin jars. Mrs. A. H. | Dress Reform 
Burrill, of Concord, Mass., whose advertisement | a 
appears in another column, does this work, a 
in the best manner and at reasonabie rates. We 


know by having tried her fruits and jellies how 
delicious they are and bow neatly they are ‘a 


Combination waist and drawers, well made and 
good material, bu-t measure from 50 to 40 inclusive, 
three lengths to each size, as follows: 


high neck, 


Pili “ hem and tucks on legs, finished 











up. L. 8. ith Hamburg... es. . 87c. 
——— He net rutile and “tucks o on legs, sua are neck 
front, finished with Hamburg ...... . $1.00 
Ham! mung ruffle and tucks on leg 
finished with wide Hamburg....cec.scsseeees 1.50 
paso S Low neck, with Hamburg ruille tucks and Hame- 
burg Puffle On 1egS..ccccccccccsscccscecscecsecee 1.75 


Either of the above may have torchon lace instead 
of Hamburg at sume price. 

Ladies’ Combination Gauze Under Suits, high or 
low neck, long or short sleeves, all sizes, each, $3, 

In ordering send bust measure and length from 
waist to knee. 


MRS. A. T,. FOGG, 


194 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


B — 
E 
PimAvet 


T 
Y 


There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 

Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
| ladies in the land bless her for the knowledgeand | 

resources which have enabled them to preserve for | 
| years theirFair Complexion and charm of Feature. 








(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public, 


IN USE. 
ad mms oan | 


























Many sensible women object to using Beauti- PRICES | 
fying Preparations for the Face and Features, MODERATE. 
because such use is palpable to the eyes of their TERMS 
friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- REASONABLE 
QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- " 
| tively non-detectable in any kind of light by ILLUSTRATED 
night or day. CATALOGUE FREE 
| They beautify while they benefit the skin, the The se instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the ssessing that rare sympathetic qu ality 


| hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
| on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
| judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 

| call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris) 


| 53 Temple Place, Boston, 


whi * b le nds so admirably with the human voice. 
Being constructed of the best materials hv skille 4 
workt nen, they are extremely durable and Keep their 
“PHYSICIAN, original fullness of tone, Do not fail to investigate 

the me rits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 
repay you. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONTST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ma PAY LOTS 


A Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR.J.STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio, 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street. 
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CAN YOU DEPEND ON YOUR HORSE'S FEET ? o: have you read 


the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columag 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at tw 


It is Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed, and is the only hofr.eshoe nail in the world identical with the 
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